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More Wheat from Every Acre 


NE of my earliest ventures 
O in farming on’ my own 

responsibility was in 
sowing a stubble field to wheat 
which a kind uncle had rented to 
me for that purpose, giving me 
also the manure from a strawstack around which cattle had been fed. 
With the enthusiasm of youth I started the plow early and kept it 
going steadily, plowing the land deep and well until the field was all 
plowed. Then I hauled out the manure and dumped it in small piles 
over the field, as the manure spreader had not yet made its appearance. 
By the time the manure was spread and I was ready to start the harrow 
the clay furrow slices had become well baked, for there had been no 
rain since I began the work, and the moisture which the land contained 
when I began had evaporated, the plowing greatly facilitating its 
escape. As a consequence the land harrowed up into great clods, which 
I never succeeded in- reducing to a good seed bed, although I harrowed 
and rolled repeatedly, and when the harvest came I reaped 11 bushels 
to the acre, one-third of which I gave for the rental of the land, so 
that after deducting the seed I had about six bushels of wheat per 


Director Thorne of Ohio station outlines 
successful practice for every farm 


If the 
followed 
smoothing harrow, 
the surface will be left in the 
most perfect condition to con- 
serve the moisture below. Care- 
ful farmers are following this practice, frequently attaching the harrow 
to the roller and thus saving the time of one man. 

The disk, spring-tooth and Acme harrows all have their place on the 
farm, but their place is in the final fitting of the seed bed, and each of 
them should be followed by the smoothing harrow. 


consequent evaporation. 
roller is immediately 


by a light, 


Date of Sowing Wheat 


It is possible to sow wheat too early, as well as too late, to secure 
the best results, as shown by experiments of the Ohio station, in which 
wheat has been sown at weekly intervals from September 1 to the end 
of October for 14 years, with the result that the average yields have 
increased from 27.4 bushels per acre for seedings of September 1 to 
32.2 bushels for September 15; 34.5 bushels for September 22; 32.9 
bushels for September 29; after which there has been a rapid reduction 





acre as pay for my labor. Had to 17.6 bushels for the end of 
the harrow followed imme- October. For more southerly 
diately after the plow, covering latitudes the optimum dates 
the surface with a mulch of would’ be later than those 
fine earth to retain the mois- where these tests were made, 


ture, it would probably. have 
doubled the yield of wheat. 

A few years later another 
similar field was -being pre- 
pared for wheat.-. The plow 
again was started arly, but 
the harrow followed imme- 
diately behind. When the fiela 
was partly plowed, however, 
it became necessary to suspend 
the work for several. weeks, 
after whieh it was_finished and 
all was immediately sown to- 
gether. From the.time the 
wheat came up, the boundary 
between the. early. and late 
plowing was evident, and at 
the harvest the early plowed 
land yielded 10 bushels more 
wheat to the acre than that 








approximately 41 degrees. 


How Much Seed Wheat? 


Many farmers think four or 
five pecks a sufliciency of seed 
wheat for an acre, especially 
if the seed be clean and the 
ground well fertilized; but in 
27 tests, extending over 17 
years and including 10 varie- 
ties of wheat, the station has 
secured the following average 
yields: 

24.24 bushels 
26.18 bushels 
26.96 bushels 
28.19 bushe's 
28.06 bushels 
28.96 bushels 
29.06 bushels 
29.06 bushels 


3} pecks of seed, 
pecks of seed, 
pecks of seed, 
pecks of seed, 
pecks of seed, 
8S pecks of seed, 
% pecks of seed, 


10 pecks of sced, 


1S) vi de to 


Two bushels of seed wheat 








plowed just before seeding. 
The land plowed early and 
immediately harrowed retained 
its moisture and was in good condition when seeding time came, 
whereas a dry summer and the growth of weeds had pumped the water 
out of the unplowed land while the plow lay idle, and when it was 
started the land broke up in clods and there was not enough moisture 
left to send the wheat into winter in good condition. 


The Roller on the Farm 


One of the most useful implements on the farm is the roller, and yet 
I have been tempted to say that Ohio, as a whole, would be better off 
if every roller in the state were at the bottom of Lake Erie. For the 
roller has a seat on it, and the hired man will invariably use it instead 
of the harrow if given his choice, and the consequence is that the clods 
are cracked open so that they can dry out the more rapidly, while the 
horse tracks provide additional channels for the entrance of air and 


Ready for the Seeding of the Precious Wheat Crop 


lime will only become apparent after a long 





per acre has long been the 
general rate of seeding in Eng- 
land, and these results show 
that we cannot afford to sow less in Ohio. Many eloquent pages have 
been written to prove that three or four pecks of seed wheat is sufficient. 
I have myself grown 33 bushels from three pecks of seed; but the same 
year and on land adjoining I grew 37 bushels from seven pecks. I 
have seen 44 heads of wheat grown from. a single grain, but the fact 
remains that if each head had been grown from a single seed grain the 
average head would have contained more than enough extra grains to 
compensate the additional seed. 


Liming the Wheat Crop 


The first point to be determined in planning a system of cropping is 
whether the soil needs lime. If the underlying rocks are limestone, 
or largely of limestone origin, it may be assumed that the need for 
[To Page 4.] 
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War, Law and Price Control 
What Government Coatrol of Prices May 
Mean to Producers of Wheat, Corn, 
Klour, Meal, Beans, Potatoes, Fuel 
The food administration bill, as finally 


approved, confers the broadest powers upon 


the president. He will exercise many of 
these powers through a single food adminis- 
Herbert Hoover. 

Section 14, which the 


guarantee of wheat prices, was almost entirely 


trator, 


covers government 


reworded in conference. As enacted into 
law, this section appears in full on another 
page. It is understood that Administrator 


Hoover will have nothing to do with fixing 
the price of wheat, but that the presidential 
powers under Section 14 will be executed 
a committee appointed by the presi- 


ex-President 


through 
consisting of 
the 
college, 

The government guar- 


dent, probably 
Taft, 


western 


Henry Garfield and head of some 


agricultural possibly Henry 
J. Waters of Kansas. 
antee of $2 per bushel for the 1918 crop for 
No 1 northern at primary markets until May 
1, 1919, as a minimum price stays in the law; 
but there is nothing to prevent the president 
from naming a higher price. 

Two have 
farmers for 


but since then No 1 northern having sold at 


interested 
the 1917 


dollars would many 


two months ago crop, 


Minneapolis as high as $3, farmers are slow 


to let go their wheat, as the crop is again 
notoriously short. There is general accept- 
ance of $2 as a fair minimum basis for the 


wheat crop to be harvested in 1918, but no 
government guaranty is expressed or implied 
for the wheat crop of I917. 

It should be distinctly understood that au- 
thority conferred by the law may be so ad- 
ministered as now to maintain a fair price to 
permitting any speculation 


the 


farmers, without 


or manipulation whereby price may be 


advanced In other words, the 


will seek to 
incentives to speculation or 


materially 


food administrator remove all 
ordinary 
The official price of wheat for de- 


November or December 


the 
hoarding. 


livery in October, 


” 


may be about on a parity with the official 
prices that may rule each month for the en- 
suing nine months. 

This may be accomplished partly through 
the action of the government’s export 
council. If the price of any grain appears 
too high to it, then the council will hold up 
exports until the price falls. On the other 
hand, if the price is in danger of declining 
to a point that will net growers less than the 
$2 basis, the council will hasten a larger 
volume of export shipments. 

Thus martial law now _ supplements 
economic law. War hazards are met to some 
extent by government control. The power of 
the federal government is still further 
strengthened by the food survey bill, which 
also became a law The United 
States and its allies have pooled practically 
all the ocean-going ships. The purchases of 
our own government and of our allies of food 
and munitions for war purposes also have 
been pooled. 
federal government will be supplemented by 
new laws in New York state and by the 
co-operation of state councils of defense and 


last week. 


officials in other states. 

All elevators must be licensed and the 
movement of grain will be subject to regula- 
tions designed to enable the official price to 
be maintained quite steadily from month to 
month. The law provides stringent penalties 
against hoarding or speculation, even to the 
extent of regulating or closing the exchanges 
and prohibiting dealings in futures. The pur- 
pose is to prevent speculation in wheat and 
other foodstuffs during the war. 

While it is still legal for individual farm- 
associations to 


and their 


store their own grain, it is quite feasible for 


ers co-operative 
the new law to be so enforced as to insure 
against the possibility of any material ad- 
vance in price later on. 

{To Page 6.] 


How Booze Works 


The following letter will interest our New 
Jersey readers in particular, but all readers 
who love honor, clean morals and righteous 


living. The letter is written the general 
manager of the Trenton interstate fair, as 
follows: 


“IT have your letter of August 3 regarding space 
at our coming fair, and in reply beg to say that 
I think the Trenton fair has always treated your 
company very fairly and liberally, but in view of 
the inclosed article, which was copied from your 
issue of October 7, 1916. do not think you would 
be justified in having a booth at such fair as you 
have described in said letter."—[M, R, Margerum, 


The editorial alluded to, and which General 
Manager Margerum took the trouble to copy 
and mail to us, is as follows: 


“It is hard to understand why fair managers 
will grant concessions on their fair grounds to 
fakers, swindlers, coarse midway performers, 
vulgar dancers, liquor dispensers and men who 
use sharp practices in selling their wares. There 
is no reason for the continuance of these crude 
and illegal practices, except the plea of the al- 
mighty dollar by these shortsighted fair man- 
agers. And even that is not a good reason, for 
the dollar will not carry very far against the 
demand of farmers for a wholesome agricultural 
fair. at which they and their families are sa‘e 
from objectionable features. Such amusements 
and practices should never be tolerated under the 
guise of an agricultural fair. All this is in 
direct opposition to the marked improvement o* 
our better and greater agricultural fairs, and 
eontrary to the growing demand of farm opinion 
for an open competitive display of agricultural 
products and live stock. and for wholesome, 
straightforward entertainment. Examples of the 


best there is in agricultural fairs are the Ohio 
state fair at Columbus, O. and the New York 
state fair at Syracuse, N Y, which stand for 


noble farm ideals, the uplift of farm interest in 
the state, and clean, wholesome entertainment. 
An example of the lowest and most vulgar ex- 
hibition in the guise of an agricultural fair is the 
Interstate fair at Trenton, N J, which harbors 
fake and vulgar entertainment of every descrip- 
tion, and is run to make money for booze inter- 
ests. If the Trenton management will not clean 
up its own fair, farm public opinion will be 
forced to chase such indecenty from the state.” 


These two statements present the views of 


the Interstate fair people and of American 
Agriculturist. That fair has been a friend 


Such absolute control by the- 


of booze, bad morals, shame and debauchery. 
American Agriculturist not only abhors these 
things, but has vigorously fought them. 
Years ago we started to drive booze away 
from fair grounds. Nearly every leading fair 
in the country heeded our warnings and 
cleaned house. Because we appose booze at 
Trenton, the subscription department. of 
American Agriculturist is denied space, as 
Mr Margerum’s letter indicates. While fight- 
ing booze at Trenton we accepted no courte- 
sies of the management. The editors paid 
their admission to the fair grounds, as any 
other individual, and they described condi- 
tions as they found them. We will not co- 
operate with booze sellers, nor accept courte- 
sies from them, nor compromise our position. 

We published another editorial about the 
Trenton fair in our issue of November 4, 1946. 
This states our position even better than the 
one quoted above, and is as follows: 


We suggest that the Interstate fair add the 
following slogans to its adverising material for 
its next year’s fair: 

Come to our fair and buy Booze. 


We give an immoral exhibition because we 
want to emphasize the lowest instincts of 
humanity. 


Send your boys and girls to our fair. If sent, 
they can be started on the road to hell more 
easily than by going any other place in the 
state. If you do not want your boy headed in 
that direction, better keep him away from our 
fair grounds. We respectfully suggest that the 
management come out in the open and actually 
tell the folks what kind of soul-destroying enter- 
prise they are conducting. 

We shall have an editorial representative 
again at the New Jersey state fair this year, 
and we will speak just as plainly as in the 
past. If it permits booze, or immoral shows, 
or stands for shame and debauchery, we 
shall publish these facts to the world. The 
New Jersey interstate fair is going to clean 
up; it may clean up before Mr Margerum 


knows it. 





a 


Not less than $2 is our government’s 
guarantee for every bushel of wheat produced 
next year. Two conditions 
are imposed: This mini- 
mum is (a) for No 1 north- 
ern Spring, or its equiva- 
lent, at (b) principal interior primary markets. 
Hence the importance to farmers of Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Maryland and New Jersey that their wheat 
be officially graded, so that it shall rank as 
closely as may be to the standard of No 1 
northern spring. What is meant by “primary 
market” also must be defined. Thus only 
may the producer be insured of receiving the 
minimum guaranteed price with the least 
possible deduction as to quality or freight. 
Unless this is done forthwith, our middle 
states wheat growers face a double risk: 
Their wheat may be graded too low, and from 
the correspondingly lower price may be de- 
ducted the freight from the farmer’s station 
to a distant market. On the other hand, if 
farmers promptly organize to secure justice, 
they may not only save the freight and a cut 
in price, but may be entitled to a PREMIUM 
over the basic price. Such premium may 
equal the differential in freight rates. For 
instance, should the government’s official 
price for the basic grade of wheat next year 
be, say, $2.25 at Chicago, that would be 
equivalent to about $2 net to the Montana 
farmer who ships from Great Falls and who 
has to pay 18 cents a bushel freight into 
Minneapolis or Duluth, and still more to 
Chicago. The farmer in Minnesota or Illinois 
may net around $2.15 or $2.20 per bushel, 
because so much nearer to market that his 
freight is correspondingly less. But the 
farmer in our middle states should receive 
all of the Chicago price, say $2.25, PLUS the 
amount that the freight rate from his local 
station to Baltimore, New York or Boston is 
less than the freight from Chicago. The 
whole fabric of freight rates, to which the 
grain industry is adjusted, is based essentially 
upon the cost of delivering these western 
commodities to Atlantic ports. If the short 
haul rate from the middle states farm to the 
seaboard is properly adjusted to the through 
long haul rate from Chicago and western 
points, there will be a freight differential of 

[To Page 15.] 


Fight for Your 
Primary Market 


5 
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_ 





Rye a Profitable Farm Crop 


Edward Van Alstyne points out limitations, and suggests steps to take 


zN view of the need of bread- 
stuffs and the possible profit in 
growing grain, when grown 
according to the laws of the 
soil and plant, very properly 
many farmers are interested 
It is a crop of rather wide adapta- 
While it is 





in rye. 
bility as to soil and climate. 
hardy and will make a fair crop under ad- 
verse conditions, being much less likely to 
winterkill than wheat, no crop responds more 


quickly to good treatment. Where the New 
York and eastern city markets are easily 
reached, and the straw can be threshed with- 
out breaking, tied into bundles and properly 
baled, the returns from its sale will go a long 
way toward paying the expense of production. 
Nor is selling straw necessarily bad farming. 
The plant food in a ton of straw at normal 
prices is worth not more than $3.50. When 
vegetable matter is supplied, as it can be from 
other sources, and a portion of the receipts 
from straw are invested in chemicals or con- 
centrated feeds, the seller of straw will be 
ahead in both cash and fertility, as I can bear 
testimony after 40 years of selling from 40 to 
60 tons annually. 

It is productive measures, however, that I 
wish to emphasize at this time. Much is 
being written as to breaking up old meadows 
and pastures and sowing them to winter 
grain. If the land is good and it can be 
spared, and labor is available to properly fit 
it, it may pay; not otherwise. I prophesy 
there will be many disappointed men who 
follow advice to break up sod land for this 
purpose. As a rule, grain does not do as 
well on upturned sod as on old land, and seed 


in grass under such conditions is very 
uncertain. 

To insure a crop, the sod should be plowed 
in not later than August. It should be turned 
as deep as the soil will permit with a furrow 
not to exceed 10 inches or a foot wide, and 
be set on edge, with the jointer run just deep 
enough to cut off and turn under the edge of 
the furrow. This is very important, for un- 
less the sod rots and the connection is made 
between the subsoil and the bottom of the 
furrow an unsatisfactory growth will follow. 
It will usually pay to cut up the sod-with a 
disk before’ turning. Immediately after 
plowing the land should be firmed with a 
harrow, plank drag or roller, to fine the soil 
and prevent the escape of moisture. The 
surface should be kept stirred at intervals 
of a week or 10 days until seeding time. 
This will let in air, hasten the decay of the 
sod, release and make available plant food, 
and leave the land in best condition for seed- 
ing. Unless this course is followed, better 
not attempt to sow on sod ground. 

With the exception of land that has grown 
potatoes, silage corn or beans, which, if clean, 
can better and more economically be fitted 
without plowing, the earlier the land can be 
plowed the better. The same general direc- 
tions, given as to plowing and fitting sod, will 
always apply. Again I would emphasize the 
vital importance of fitting the land as fast as 
it is plowed. I have sowed rye when there 
was apparently very little moisture, which 
had been treated as above, and had the grain 
come up quickly and evenly, when a similar 
field, plowed at the same time, but untouched 
until seeding, was twice as long coming up, 





and then the stand was very uneven. If the 
soil is firm below and fine above, and has laid 
long enough to become warm, the plants will 
find moisture and food near the surface and 
therefore make a strong growth; otherwise 
they must go deeper, and when the ground 
heaves in the spring the long taproots will 
be broken and the plants die. 


Seeding and Fertilizing 


While it is true rye can be sown well into 
October and make a good crop, one is much 
more certain when it is put in not later than 
September 15. On heavy, cold land, two 
weeks earlier is better still, On very rich, 
warm land sowing may be delayed, for it is 
undesirable that the crop should make stalk 
in the fall. Where live stock are kept, the 
rye can be pastured when the growth is too 
strong, to the advantage of both stock and 
plant, if care is exercised to keep them off 
the field when it is soft. 

If on bean or corn ground, the sowing 
must be delayed. I would prefer to wait until 
late in November, so that the grain would not 
come up until spring, than to have it just get 
above the ground in the fall. On rich, warm 
land 114 bushels an acre is better than more; 
on heavy land, or for late sowing, two 
bushels. On such land it will be wise to have 
the dead furrows run so as to carry off the 
surface water; sometimes to run_ special 
shallow furrows for this purpose. 

Usually it will pay to use commercial 
fertilizer. In most cases from 200 to 300 
pounds an acre of acid phosphate is all that 
is economically necessary. If the land is cold, 

{To Page 4.] 





Late Cultivation of Potato Crop 


Long Island methods in big potato sections outlined by W. B. Tuthill 


are more precautions necessary than 

the last few weeks before maturity of 
the crop. What may have been done pre- 
viously in good seed, clean culture and other 
cultural methods early in the season, im- 
portant as they are, may and often does play 
but a minor part in obtaining maximum re- 
sults if fields are neglected during the last 
half of August. Many 


A* no period in the growth of the potato 
4 


shower and more particularly in a drouth. 
It is, I think, regrettable that the practice of 
many farmers is to hill their potatoes too 
much, instead of maintaining level cultiva- 
tion. While opinions vary as to hill or level 
culture, there is no question as to the value 
of frequent cultivations until the vines die. 
For level culture I have found a spike-toothed 
cultivator, set for shallow work, an ideal 


implement. It stirs the soil thoroughly and 
leaves the surface even. 

After the vines show signs of dying, fre- 
quent and thorough cultivations are necessary 
to control as far as possible the growth of 
weeds and grass which spring up as if by 
magic, especially after early autumn showers. 
Where the crop is to be harvested by ma- 
chinery the rows are now ridged 6 inches or 

s more, an asparagus 





good farmers, in the 
rush of haying and 
frain harvesting, are 
apt to think potato 
vines almost meeting 
in rows need little at- 
tention. But to my 
mind this is just the 
time to be on the job. 
I speak now of culti- 
vation as one of the 
fundamentals enter- 
ing into the life and 
growth of the tuber 
during the last stages 
of growth. At this 
period it is largely a 
question of moisture. 
Heavy foliage, prac- 
tically covering the 
entire surface, is 
Pumping tons of 
water, first from the 
surface, then deeper 
until the soil reser- 
voir is taxed to its 
capacity. My experi- 
ence has been that it 








ridger being fre- 
quently used for this 
purpose, In this 
way witch grass may 
be covered. Another 
advantage is that the 
big diggers do more 
efficient work. Should 
a rank growth of 
grass take possession 
of the field, it can be 
mowed and raked off, 
and then gone 
with the ridger. All 
doubts as to effective- 


oa 


over 


ness of spraying as a 
blight 
recognized by 
ers, and the advice— 
when in doubt, spray 
always timely. 
An enemy more de- 
structive than blight 
is the black flea 
beetle. Unless driven 
off by prompt meas- 
ures, they will riddle 
a big field in a week. 
As soon as any are 


preventive is 
grow- 


-- is 








Pays good dividends 






to keep the culti- 
vators running, /fes- 
pecially after ? , 


Potato Crop with a Bad Case of Scap 


Treatment of seed before planting is no less important than spraying of vines during the 


growing season. 


seen, start the spray- 
er, using bordeaux, 
same as for blight. 

























New York State Fair 


| Great Food Training Camp 
| 














tet A Bigger-Than-Ever Program 
i More Extensive Exhibits 
.: New Inventions in Farm Machinery 


More Interesting, Amusing Things to See 


UT the Real Big Idea behind the Fair this 
+ year is that it is a Food Training Camp— 
the one place where you can learn, and should 
learn, the big lessons of food production, food 
uses and household economy. 






































COME this year above all years—your nation and state 
: urge this. Come and see twenty thousand of Uncle 
. Sam’s troops in training at State Fair Military Camp 
for service in France. 


We face a national crisis—one every man must help 


meet. If you arenot a soldier you can learn your part 
¢: at this fair—learn it interestingly and quickly. 
; See the Blooded Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Swine, and 


Latest Improved Models of Agricultural Machinery. 


PATRIOTIC PATRIOTISM—the Nation’s Byword 


If you are practical and patriotic you will 
get the benefit of the big lessons at the 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Syracuse—Sept. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 
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FARM WAGONS 


\ High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
J today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 2 Elm Street, Quincy, Ul. 
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pcre Helps in Potato Field 
SAMUEL FRASER, LIVINGSTON CO, N Y 

Do you want those potatoes sprayed 
again? Which do you mean? The 
early’ potatoes have been sprayed 
twice and we expect to dig them soon. 
I think I should not bother with 
them again, but those Cobblers which 
you expect to grow for seed and 
which were planted rather late I 
should spray still another time. I 
should also spray the main crop 
piece. This makes the third spraying 
for them. Those which were planted 
a little late, as quite a few of them 
were in this vicinity, have been 
sprayed only once. They are growing 
fairly well, and if we have a late fall 
they will make a fine crop. I should 
try tospray three or four times in all, 
using bordeaux mixture 4-4-50, and 
either arsenate of lead three pounds 
to 50 gallons or arsenate of zinch 14 
pounds to 50 gallons to control the 
bugs. The d¢irst was given when they 
were about 6 inches tall and the sec- 
one one now, or the spraying this 
time will be the third on the patch 
which was planted early; and then 
we may give one more later in Au- 
gust or the first of September to keep 
the vines green until frost. 

Cultivate just as long as you can 
get at them. Remember potatoes are 
$1 a bushel: they are no longer 30 
cents; and do not go too deep. If 
they were planted a little shallow I 
should push a little soil to them every 
time, but I would not cut too many 
roots in order to get it. The potato 
plant is apt to go to pieces about this 
time and during August because it is 
getting its period of test. At the time 
the blossoms are being formed tuber 
formation is beginning, the plant is 
going to put forth all its energies to 
saye itself. A few extremely hot days 
at this time try the plan seriously, 
and as in every other instance the 
plant which is well taken care of, the 
one which has an abundant food sup- 
ply, is vigorous, and if it is enjoying 
the protection conferred by good 
spraying as ‘well as good tillage, the 
one whose leaves are not riddled by 
flea beetles and whose leaves are not 
eaten by bugs, the one whose leaves 
are relatively free from tip burn and 
sunscald is bound to enjoy better 
health, and under normal conditions 
may be expected to produce more 
than that which is neglected. 

I often think of the philosophy un- 
derlying our practice, the British 
farmer places great faith jn prepara- 
tion and care of his crops so that they 
of themselves will overcome their dif- 
ficulties they consider the rotation of 
crops. I aim to avoid trouble in that 
way. We say we are going to grow 
a crop, maybe potatoes, and make it 
our hobby, and if it says it does not 
like to be grown so often in the loca- 
tion, we, with a “Johnny get your 
gun” spirit, consider how, with spray- 
ing or soil treatment, we can make the 
wheels go round. It is this which has 
put us in the fore front in sparys and 
spraying, but it is costly. It is war. 
We aim to destroy our bugs by the 
millions, instead of circumventing 
their birth in some toher way. 


August Spraying Most Important 


Of all things I believe that the 
spraying given this month is of prime 
importance. One may cultivate as 
well as he can, he may have used the 
best seed possible, the fertilizer sup- 
plied may be adequate, the plants 
may be growing very well, conditions 
may be favorable apparently in every 
way, but if we neglect to armor the 
plant’s leaves with a copper plate, 
one which will be impenetrable to 
the spores of the late blight, we will 
probably lose the reward. If the 
leaves are not mA&intained in their 
vigor to the middle or end of Septem- 
ber, if the growth of tops is not made 
satisfactorily during August there 
cannot be the development in Sep- 
tember, so work done now will bear 
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fruit next month, and the returns ywjlj 
come in a month after. 


More Wheat from Every Acre 
{From Page 1.] 

period of cultivation, and will always 
be less urgent than if the soil had 
been derived from  noncalcareoys 
rocks, but if the foundation of the 
soil is deficient in lime the time wij] 
come, sooner or later, when it will be 
impossible to produce a full crop of 
the cereals or clovers until this de. 
ficiency is overcome. 

An uncertain, irregular, patchy 
growth of medium red clover, if con. 
firmed by an acid reaction to the lit. 
mus test, indicates the need of lime 
which is best supplied in the form of 
finely ground raw limestone, which is 
all the more useful if it contains some 
magnesia, and which should be used 
at the rate of around two tons to the 
acre on soils derived from nonealeca- 
reous rocks, or in half that quantiy on 
old fields overlying limestones or 
limestone drifts. 

The land of the home farm of the 
Ohio station lies over shaly sandstone 
and has been in cultivation for nearly 
a century. On this land the need for 
lime has been increasing in urgency 
for the last 25 years. In a five-year 
rotation of corn, oats, wheat, clover 
and timothy, part of the land has 
never received any lime, while an- 
other part has received three dress- 
ings of lime or limestone, applied to 
the corn crop in 1904, 1909 and 1914. 
The average yield of the wheat crops 
for 1906, 1911 and 1916 has been as 
tabulated below: 


EFFECT OF LIME ON WHEAT 
Ay yield p acre—, Increase 


Unlimed Limed for lime 

Treatment bus bus bus 
Unfertilized ....... 10.7 18.2 75 
Acid phosphate .... 17.8 25.9 8.1 
Complete fertilizer. 29.9 35.4 5.5 
Yard manure ...... 30.7 37.7 7.0 


As stated above, the lime has been 
applied to the corn crop only, so that 
only part of the increase is found in 
the wheat crop. If we rate corn at 
half a dollar a bushel, oats at 40 
cents, wheat at $1 and hay at $l0a 
ton, the crops taken off the two sides 
of this field during the 13 years, 14 
to 1916, inclusive (three crops each 
corn, oats and wheat, and two each 
of clover and timothy), have had the 
annual values per acre shown in the 
next table: 


EFFECT OF LIME ON ENTIRE ROTATION 
-—Annual value p acre— Increase 


Treatment Unlimed Limed for lime 
Unfertilized . $8.43 $14.21 $5.78 
Acid phosphate... 12.88 18.96 6.08 
Complete fertilizer 19.02 26.48 7.46 
Yard manure.... 21.98 29.46 7.48 


The cost of the liming in this case 
has been $5 for each five-year 
period, or $1 annually, and this cost 
has been recovered with dividends of 
400 to 600%. The land on which this 
test is located probably represents an 
extreme example of lime hunger, al- 
though there are undoubtedly hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres quite as 
urgently in need of lime as this soil. 


{To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


Rye a Profitable Farm Crop 
[From Page 3.] 

or devoid of vegetable matter, some 
nitrogen will often pay, say from 2 
to 4%, half from some organic source 
like tankage.or fish scrap, half from 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammo- 
nia. It will frequently pay to use from 
75 to 100 pounds an acre of nitrate of 
soda in the spring, of course assum- 
ing it is obtainable. Y have doubled 
both straw and grain by such appli- 
cation where the seeding had been de- 
layed, or the fall or winter unfavor- 
able. An application of manure will 
have marked results if applied before 
seeding; less, but good effect, applied 
in the winter. Such application should 
not exceed. seven or eight tons an 
acre, unless the land is very poor, for 
it will induce too much growth of 
straw at the expense of grain. 

























































good 
of the right variety—sow 


“Hoffman’s 
Seed Wheat” 


Grown in famous: Lancas- 
ter Wheat Belt—known in 
every section for its hardi- 
ness — vitality — produc- 
# tiveness. Isreliable—means 
increased yields wherever 
taken to be sown. * 
Eight varieties—smooth and 
bearded sorts—graded—sound 
cleaned clean — free of rye, 
cockle, garlic, chess, smut. 
Shown here is the head of 
**Leap’s Prolific’’ variety— 
yielding 35 to 48 bushels per 
acre. 
Seed mast please Sold 
on Money Back Plan. Costs 
only 30c to $1 per acre to 
change to “Hoffman's Seed.” 


“‘Hoffman’sWheat Book” 


tribes varieties — tells 

How to Get a Crop of Wheat” 

offers other farm seeds. Itis 

th samples—if you tell 

where you saw this offer. 
Write for it today. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc. 
Landisville, Lancaster Cs., Pa. 











GROW MORE WHEAT 


Join the Million Acre Wheat 
Campaign and help New York 
State grow her own breadstuff. 
Other States, too, are increasing 
the acreage of grain. Use good 
seed, fertilize liberally and make 
a Perfect Seed Bed with 


“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 


F. Eastman, agronomist, Morrisville, 
- says he ‘Acme’ is particularly 
able for "finishing a seed bed for wheat. 
mpacts the soil well below and leaves it 
lite loose on top.”’ 

Acme’ sizes: One-horse to four-horse; 
to 17% ft. wide. Send today for ‘The 
» Way to Crops That Pay’’—free. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 
120 cim St. 
Millington, 
New Jersey 














Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 
SAVE $15.00 by being 
the first in your county 
to purchase a 
GUARANTEE 
SPREADER 









: é “GUARANTEE” is the name that 
: should pay attention to. It stands for QUALITY 
a SATISE: ACTION, It is the name of a good, big, 
strong, ¢ lurable lime and fertilizer spreader that on- 
z 8 all the latest patented features and stands 
“ihout an EQUAL for spreading lime in any form, 
ground limestone, commercial fertilizer and ete, 
1 you desire to sow the material in rows, 
ny push the spreading lever down. Shifting clutch 
7, rowing spreader in and out -of gear is operated 
Ht Pes A BETTER SPREADER CANNOT BE 
Ex eedingly low in price. Catalog and proof of its 
*uperiority for the asking. WRITE US TODAY. 
Dep UA RANTES MANUFACTURING any. 
E76 Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTER : Self rye 
tin 

Corn, Cane and i jon 
Cuts and throws in piles on har- 


vester. Man and horse cuts and 
= cks equal to a Corn Binder. Sold in every state. 
e only $22 with fodder binder. The only self 
1g corn harvester on the market that is giving 
| satisfaction. —Deater L. Woodward, Sandy 
- Y., writes: ‘3 years ago I purchased your 
tm simi Would not take 4 times the price 
f the machine if I could not get another one.”’ 
arence F. Huggins, Speermore, Okla.: ‘Works 5 
Hg es better than I expected. Saved $40 in labor this 
_ Roy Apple. Farmersville, Ohio: “f have used 
corn shocker, corn binder and 2 es, 
machine beats them all and Seentes 
ever used.’’ John F. Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma ! “Your har- 
_ ter gave good satisfaction while Ne gage Seg Tae K. F. 
uegn ‘2, Otis, Colo.: ‘Just received a letter from my father 
— & he received the corn binder and he | is cutting corn and cane 
=. Says it worka fine and that I can sell lots of them next year.” 
e for free catalog, showing picture of harvester st work we 


testimonials. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


“= HARVESTER 


te sats them all. One horse cutstworews, Carries to 
Worked br 1, 2 or 3 men. 
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d N 
ct = ‘Free trial. We also make S > Pullers and 
by i; tchers. Catalog free. Agents wented. 

BENNETT & CO., WESTERVILLE, OHIO 





% bus. to acre. Write for cine. @. 
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Cigar leaf grown under tents, 
vested by 
grown. 
ground to rot; 
and expense may be 
a tractor right through 
either direction 
mixes them with the soil, 
On the last trip they 
behind the disk harrow. 


avoided. 
the 


National Tractor Demonstration 

It was held last week at Fremont, 
Neb. It was a hummer. Practically 
all the leading makes of tractors and 
tractor accessories were represented, 
each with from one tractor to a dozen. 
Two inches of rain on Monday did 
not dampen the ardor of either ex- 
hibitors or those in attendance, al- 
though it prevented extensive plowing 
demonstrations until the latter part 
of the week. 

The two-wheel type of tractor was 
represented by a full line of the Mo- 
line-Universal, each attached to a 
different kind of machine, including 
planters, cultivators and mowing 
machines. The New Age showed an 
interesting machine somewhat similar 
in type. Practically all the three 
wheeled tractors were represented. 
The flexibility and gyrations of the 
Square Turn created much interest. 
The older established types of four- 
wheel tractors were fully represented 


by Avery, International Harvester 
company and others. 
In fact, every machine described in 


the tractor number of American Agri- 
culturist July 21 was shown. The 
track-laying type was represented by 
the Holt, Bullock, Cleveland. The 
lightness in weight of the Cleveland 
tractor, and great power in small 
space, carried conviction by its field 
demonstration. More orders were 
placed by farmers for tractors than 
manufacturers could accept for 
prompt delivery. The character of the 
many thousands of farmers who at- 
tended was of the highest type— 
mostly young and middle-aged men 
with their families—earnest, up-to- 
date men, who carefully studied the 
different types and also the various 
accessories which have so much to do 
with the success of any type of 
tractor. There was a general feeling 
among exhibitors that the_show next 
year should be in Illinois or further 


east, ‘where a still larger attendance 
can be expected and probably more 
Sales. 


On High Value Farms 


Mechanical traction must be relied 


upon to accomplish necessary farm 
work in this country. When one 
realizes that work that otherwise 


would require the labor of four or five 
farm hands can be done by one man, 
if he uses a good tractor, it can be 
readily understood that a farm trac- 
tor, is a great necessity in this coun- 


try.—[John R. McLaughli Colum- 
bus, O. 
We purchased our tractor three 


years ago last fall, before the small 
ones came in fashion. We have a 30- 
60 Rumely Oil Pull. We, three broth- 
ers, own it together. We have 670 
acres of land, all level and clear of 
any obstruction to the plows. We pull 
an eight-bottom gang plow and this is 
not an easy soil to plow. We run a 
large separator in the threshing sea- 
son, so in this way the large tractor 
is a paying investment for us. But 
for the ordinary farmer the small 


having the leaves picked. 
Formerly they were cut down by 
or chopped up for use as fertilizer. 

A big double action harrow 
standing stalks. 
it cuts up the stalks 
which is pulverized to a depth of 
pull a specially 
This leaves the field in perfect condition. 


First Trip Over Standing Tobacco Stalks—Rumely Tractor 


also some other tobacco, is har- 
The stalks are left standing as 
hand and spread on the 


Now all that work 
is drawn by 
Going back and forth in 
pieces and thoroughly 
7 to S inches. 
smoothing harrow 


into fine 


made cutaway 


ones are the most practical, and the 
lighter the better for the every-day 
farmer, just so it will pull a four- 
horse load for him. The lighter the 
tractor is, the more it will take the 
Place of horses. It is hard to be feed- 
ing horses all the time just for some 
light work that the small tractor can 
@o better. Our rig has proved very 
durable, no expense so far except the 


running expense.—[C. L. Johnson, 
Paulding, O. 

The tractor for farm work has 
come to stay. Properly used and 


success in better 
preparation of the soil, saving of time, 
and satisfaction of work. My advice 
to farmers is: Don't buy a tractor un- 


cared for it is a 


til you look them over. Don’t buy 
one with a lot of claptrap and trig- 
ger. Get one with plenty of reserve 


power for a farm of 150 to 250 acres. 
A 10-20 is about what you want. It 
will pull a three 14-inch bottom plow 
7 to 8 inches deep or an S-foot disk 
and 10-foot spike harrow at the same 


time. One man can handle it fine. The 
10-20 will run the silage cutter, or 
four to six-roll corn husker or grind- 
er fine. Buy from an old established 
firm. My Case 10-20 tractor was worth 
to me last year, cn a (UJ-acre corn 
crop, at least $500 in clear cash, be- 
cause of the excellent condition in 
which we got our soil.—[William 
Buhlen, Kenton, O. 


elded Ww ell 


FRANKLIN COUNTY, O 


Ww heat Yi 
H, WARREN PHELPS, 

Wheat is yielding in this section 
from 20 to 40 and on one farm 45 
bushels an acre. A careful estimate 
frcm the appearance in the fields be- 
fore the harvesting led me to report 
an average for Franklin county at 2S 
bushels an acre. This sold for $2 a 
bushel gives $56 an acre. Oats promise 
a large yield, probably 50 bushels per 
acre, some fields 70. Potatoes were 
injured by continued rainfalls. Many 
vine: died, leaving one or two fair- 
sized potatoes and several small ones. 
but where there was proper drainage 
and the soil fertile, there will be a 
large yield. The vines were thrifty. 
Many have ripened and are being sold 
on the market at $1 a bushel. 

Corn is growing well and is recover- 
ing from the severe rainfalls on the 
flat lands. In many of the low places 
aithough the corn leaves are green, the 
stalk is short. The high land and the 
other well-drained land have pro- 
duced large growth of stalk, very 
stocky in many fields. The early 
planted corn is tasseling. Cabbage is 
growing well, heavily headed. Much 
late cabbage is out. The hay yield of 
al! kinds will be much lighter than 
that of last year. Some of the wheat 
was threshed while yet not well dried 
after the rainfalls, and buyers have 
refused it. There was too much 
eagerness to get the $ a bushel; 
$1.75 was offered by elevator men 
who said that they would be com- 
relled to put the grain through a dry- 
ing process. The acreage sown to 
wheat this fall will depend largely 
upon the price of labor. 
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Last Trip, Showing Stalks Cut and Mixed into the Soil —Wallis Tractor 
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INSTANT 
POSTUM 


as coffee'’s 
successor 
on the family 
table makes 






' for better 


health and 
more comfort. 


Preferred by 
Thousands 


"Theres a Reason’ 





Henry Pendergast 
Phoenix, N. Y. 


Farmer and Holstein 
Breeder 


Won Amateur Champion- 
ship of New York State 
Three Times. 


International Champion- 
ship, Once. 
A World’s Record. 


HE USES AN 
Ithaca 
Gun 


Catalog | 
Free 


Doubie hammerless guns, 
$24.00 up 
Single trap guns, 
$85.00 up 


Address Box 114 


Ithaca Gun Co. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 















It will pay you big 
to take advantage o! 
my “After Harvest" 
Low Prices that I am 
offering those who BUY 
NOW. Others have 
raised prices—I have cut 
them. Just drop me a 
postal for my big, new 


a 
SPLI "HICKORY - 


ind my latest Bargain Price Mu 
= it on OW. a Brery $20 to 

tad ke inteed 30 
yee hacias HOAD TEST. Famous &% 
wilt Buggies’’ money can 

i . tun Ang & 
PHELPS, Pres. A 


The Ohio Corriege Mtg. Co. 
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Wonderful Money Saving/3 

¥ Fence Book. Over 150 Styles. Per 

 Gates-Steel Poste- Barb Wire 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY- FREIGHT PAID 
All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 130 
per rod up. Get free Book and Sample to test. 
ae — FENCE & WIRE CO 

- Cleveland, Onie 











Pure Unleached Hardwood Ashes 


The best Potash Fertilizer. ad solve Se fertilizer 
problem. Correspondence invited. Addres 

JOHN JOYNT, L.B. 297 LUCKNOW, ONTARIO 
Ref. #, Dunn's & Brads *s,or Bank of Hamilton, Lucknow 























































































In fly time spray your cows with No-Fly 


before milking. It is guaranteed not to 
taint milk, is harmless in every way—yet the 
most effective means of 
keeping flies off. 

Keeps cows and other 
stock free from fretting, 
worrying, stamping; thereby in- 
creasing milk and meat. Ask 
your dealer or send $1.75 for gal 
fon can of No-Fly and sprayer 
Sent prepaid; with money-back 
guarantee. Agents wanted 
W. D. CARPENTER CO. 


Box 30 Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEWTON'S Mens cae con 
Some cases cured by ist or 2nd $1 can 


Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or money refunded. 















— The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
xplains fully, ) years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most momical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs, 
$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel pos 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 





Compare the [iscr’] 
GLOBE SILO. 


ver ANY [ S 
EXCLUSIVE fea 
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EXTENSION ROOF adds 

I Dou \ " 

tightest dj : N 
f en , 


Save Money NOW 


Send for infor bout the Globe 8 
right away We can ve 

save you ! y now Drop a postal to 

Globe Silo Co., 6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 








BEFORE VOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
\ GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
















strongest built, simplest to put up and easiest operate: 
on the market, Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous open-doos front—air-tight door and pe® 
manent ladder are some of th unusual features The 
INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., 112 Flood Building, MEADVILLE, PA. 













> 
Best and Cheapest *- 
Heavy, non-conducting Uncle Sam / 
steel-bound walls; rigid Uses 
dowel construction, anchored 
solid as an oak, convenient 
door system, safe ladder; save all the 
Catalog sent free 


Cobleskill, N.Y. AY 


EYES 


com crop. 


Harder Mfg.Co., Box } 








SORE, INFLAMED 
MOONBLIND 
FLEMING'’S VETERINARY EYE LOTION 
(60c per bottle postpaid). ts for soreness and 
inflammation of the eyes of animals. It protects 
sight by relieving the inflamed, watery or swollen 
condition. Money Beck i Tew jot Setistied 
FLEMING’S VEST POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
describes the more common eye troubles of horses 
and cattle. Write for this book. It is FREE 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, tl. 






Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns az a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it. 

? F on request. Send for our illustrated 
Catalog ree catalog 128 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 
taining descriptions of over 500 of the most modern and 
t sl books treating on every phase of rural life. The 
cogressive farmer who desires to keep posted upon the 
fcest vestigations of his business will find that these books 


meet every requirement 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, H. ¥, 


No-Fly 
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Outright Control of Prices by 
the United States Government 


The food administration bill be- 
came a law August 10 by the presi- 


dent's signature. Its provisions were 
fully covered by the article on Page 


5 of American Agriculturist August 11, 
The principal change therein is in the 
section to stimulate wheat prceduction, 
which in full is as follows: 

That 


existe 
duction of wheat, and 


whenever the president shall find an 
requiring stimulation of the pro- 
that it is essential that the 
lucers of wheat produced within the United 
States shall have the benefits of the guaranty pro- 
vided for in this section, he is authorized, from time 
to time, seasonably and as far in advance of seeding 
time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give 


Ss 14 


I ic notice of what, under specified conditions, is 
ar onable guaranteed price for wheat, in order to 
ure such producers a reasonable profit The presi- 
shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for 

each of the official grain standards for wheat as 


rf 
stublished under 
proved August 11, 1916 
president shall from time to 

wulgate such regulations as he 
se in connection with such guaranteed 
i particular governing conditions of delivery and 
payment and differences in price for the several 
tandard gr principal primary markets of 
th United States, adopting No northern spring, 
s equivalent, at the principal interior primary 
markets as the basis. 

Thereupon, the government of the United States 
heret es et producer of wheat produced 
within the United States that, upon compliance by 
l 
f 


United States grain standards 


time establish 
shall deem 
prices, and 





regulations prescribed, he shall receive 

’ at produced in reliance upon this guar- 
tee wi th period, not ex ding 18 months, 
rescribed in the 1! e, @ pric not less than the 
t pursuant in this 

president shall pre- 
conditions upon which any 
entitled to the benefits of 


e several standard 
1918 shall be based 
$ equivaient, at not 
it t principal interior 
guaranty shall not be de- 
t upon the action of the president or said 
rd under the first part of this section, but is 
le absolute and shall be binding until 





ident finds that the importation into 
< any at produced outside of 
terlally emhances or is likely 
materially to enhance the liabilities of the United 
therefor made 
what rate 
» of duty on 
‘heat at the time of im- 
t t bring the price 
price fixed 
r pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this 
he shall 1 laim such facts, and thereafter 

t sha levi und paid upon wheat 
v n imported, in idition to the ing rate 
of du the rate of duty so asce in no 
- shall y st rate of duty be fixed at an 
reduction of the rate of 
then existing tariff law 





cuaranteed price 
never he deems it 
" the government of the 
ate enhancement of its 
any guaranty under this 
t ized also. in his dis 
which a guar- 
this section, and 
to sell, dispose of, 
rer, of the United 
in war with any 
it of the United 
or to use the same as 
agency of the govern- 
Any moneys received 


4 aN 
fetive under this section, or whe 





to purchase ny wheat for 






or to any ge 





States. 
¢ from or in connection with the 
sal of wheat under this section may, In 
president, be used as a revolving 


ment of the n 

United State 
or dispo 
he discretion of the 


> . se rnoses of this 

fun or further carrying out the purposes ¢ 
‘ ae Any balance of such moneys not used as 
of such revolving fand shall be covered into the 


treasury as miscellaneous receipts 


The Food Survey Law 
investigation by the 
agencies to be 
designated by the supply, 
consumption, and distri- 
bution of all food products, fuels and 
agricultural implements, so as to de- 
vise means to imsure a steady flow to 
the market It authorizes the presi- 
lent. in time of exigency, to purchase 
foods, fertilizer and agricultural im- 
plements and sell them to producers, 
so as to stimulate production. This 
ws works collaterally with the food 


statute. 


for an 
through 
him, of 


prices, 


provides 
president, 


cost, 


administration 


Together, these two news laws are 
the most drastic, radical and martial 
ever enacted in the United States for 
the purposes in view. They are for 
the duration of the war only. They 
pply to war conditions some “re- 
forms” heretofore advocated by radi- 
cals of the most extreme groups. 

The food control bill also provides 
Ahat “no foods, fruits, food mate- 

us or feeds shall be used in the pro- 

tion of distilled spirits for bev- 


but may be used for 
pure, sweet wines. 


purposes,’ 
the fortification of 
The importation of distilled spirits is 
prohibited. The president is author- 
ized to limit, regulate or prohibit the 
use of foods, fruits, food materials or 
feeds in the production of malt or 
vinous liquors for beverage purposes, 
when essential to secure an adequate 
food supply or for the national de- 
fense. The president also is directed 


er r 
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The War and Agriculture 
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to. commandeer distilled spirits in 
bond and pay a just compensaticn 
therefor. 
Grange Takes Action 
The United States government 
seems very much concerned about the 


food supply of the world, and 
whereas, 


The farmers are anxious to co-op- 
erate in a large production of farm 
products thereby helping to feed the 
world, and also that they may reap 
a reasonable profit for themselves, 
and whereas, 

The use of a liberal amount of 
commercial fertilizer is absolutely 
necessary for the production of satis- 
factory crops, at least in the east, and 
whereas, 

The price of fertilizers and ferti- 
lizer materials promises to be unrea- 
sonably high if not absolutely pro- 
hibitive for spring of 1918, therefore 
resolved, 

That it is the sense of this grange, 
Moorestown No 8 of 450 members, 
composed of progressive farmers of 
the community, that we petition the 
government to import nitrate of soda 


and sell it to the farmers and ferti- 
lizer trade at a reasonable price, 


thereby cheapening all forms of am- 
moniates, and hence all fertilizers, so 
that the farmers of the country will 
plant a maximum acreage and pro- 
duce a maximum crop the country 
over for season of 1918.—[Signed, S. 
L. Satterthwaite, Secretary. 


War, Law aud Price Control 
[From Page 2.] 

In a word, this new martial law 
aims to insure the producer a liberal 
return for wheat, also for flour, meal, 
beans, potatoes and fuel, while on the 
other hand it aims to so restrict spec- 
ulation and improve distribution that 
these articles may reach consumers at 
reasonable prices. Indeed, it author- 
izes the government ¢o guarantee such 
prices for these commodities, even to 
the extent of itself buying, storing 
and distributing them. The govern- 
ment may even take over and oper- 
ate on its own account any elevators, 
storage, packing houses, farm imple- 
ment factories, coal mines or ferti- 
lizer concerns. 

The new law thus introduces utter- 
ly new conditions and outright con- 





trol. These new conditions, necessi- 
tated by the war and for its duration 
only, introduce novel factors that 
must profoundly influence market 
prices. American Agriculturist will 
try to interpret these new conditions 


as they occur, so as to assist farmers 
to the best possible values for what 
they sell or buy. 

Neither the food administration law 
nor the food survey law authorizes 
the president to fix prices of commod- 
ities other than those named therein. 
Under other statutes, the president 


possesses that authority over pur- 
chases for government account only. 


The war industries board has been 
created to exercise all the powers of 
the president and of the secretaries 
of war and navy in the matter of gov- 
ernment purchases. The president has 
also declared that the public shall be 
entitled. to the same prices as the 
government or its allies. 

To complete the whole cycle of gov- 
ernment control, and to protect farm- 
ers against extortionate prices for the 
commodities they have to buy, one 
more new federal statute is required. 
Tt should confer upon the government 
the same powers of control over pro- 
duction, distribution and prices of 
other commodities that existing laws 
aply to government supplies and mu- 
nitions, also to wheat, flour, meal, 
beans, potatoes and fuel. Along with 
this should go the power to regulate 
distribution and priority of shipment, 
so that the supply of any commodity 
may reach the individuals and indus- 
tries who most need it. 

Farmers are ready to make any 
reasonable sacrifices to assist the gov- 
ernment in winning the war, but they 
should not be foreed to pay war 
prices for the manufactures they have 
to buy, while accepting peace values 
for the produce they have to sell. 


Newly Harvested Potatoes, partially 
immature, stored in a large pile dur- 
ing hot weather are likely to heat and 
thus furnish suitable conditions for 
spread of fungous diseases; also 
cause higher loss of moisture. 





SANITATION 


8S THE RELIABLE METHOD: 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
DISEASE 


MOUTH 
HOG CHOLERA 


AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 








You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 


ERESO DIP No. 1 has been used at the 
large state fairs in the United States for 
the last ten years to prevent the spread of 
contagious disease. It has done it, and 
KRESO DIP No.1 will do the same for 
you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No. 1 is reliable. 
easy to use. It is inexpensive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





It is 





We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, itis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on how 
to protect your hogs from lice and para- 
sites and disease. 


Write for them. 





PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 

















Fat Stock 222 Fat Pocketbooks 


Your Profits Are Assured if you feed 
your stock correctly. You can’t 
go wrong if you feed 


Def, Foods 


Dold Products are backed by Dold reputa- 
tion—'‘Fifty Years of Experience.” Buy 
stock food you know is, satisfactory— 
PREPARED BY EXPERTS. 
DIGESTER TANKAGE 
with 60% protein, and rich in p! 28, 
excels all others in building flesh and bone. 
MEAT MEAL 
contains less protein, and costs less. Its 
results are always satisfactory. 


SOLUBLE BLOOD FLOUR 


85% protein. Health developer for cows, calves, 
sheep. Prevents rickets. re cure for scours. 
BONE MEAL 


A powerful fertilizer. Let us advise you 
bow to enrich your soil. 
Get Our FREE BOOK 


If your dealer hasn't Dold Quality Foods, 
send us his name with your trial order, 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Buffalo,'N.Y. 


Dealers And Agents 
Get itio: tional stead 
sales ands good proit. WRITE US TODAY. 























| A BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, ts, oF 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse Book 2 M Fret 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass. 


















YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA 


to have your horses shod with Capewell nails. 
‘ou doavoid the risk of having cheap imita- 

tion nails used— 

“You do have assurance that 

the nails will hold the shoe — 





more because 
at a fair price and all shoe 











rs can 
afford them. ‘Ask for the Capewell. 


Away with DEADLY POISONS 


RAT LORN 


KILLS RATS. MICE AND GOPHERS 
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Reduction of Dairy Output 
c. F. MYER, OTSEGO OCOUNTY, N Y¥ 


Cheese and evaporated milk are at 
present so salable at high water 
prices that marked changes have been 
made in methods of marketing dairy 
products ‘in Otsego, Delaware and 
other central New York counties. 
Regular cheese factories are well 
patronized by satisfied patrons. Cheese 
making has superceded butter making 
in places where equipment.is inter- 
changeable. One company at Pepac- 
ton, Delaware county, turns out 60 
full cream cheeses a day, each weigh- 
ing 30 to 35 pounds. Other smaller 
creameries are doing likewise. 

The Wildi company has slipped a 


wedge into Otsego county milk af- 
fairs by buying the Briar Creek 
creamery With its two branch skim- 
ming stations ina well-stocked dairy 
region. The milk taken at’ these 


creameries is hauled by auto trucks 
large evaporating plant at 


to the 

Bainbridge, Chenango county. This 
plant has been much enlarged and 
now handles around 160,000 pounds 
of milk daily, and requires 135 em- 


ployees. Plans are contemplated for 
increasing the capacity of the Una- 
dilla station for receiving the Otsego 
milk, saving the long haul to Bain- 
bridge. Considerable milk is delivered 
to the evaporating plant by the Shef- 
field company of Bainbridge. 

No complaints of surplus are of- 
fered. Cows are shrinking percep- 
tibly, and a number of farmer who 
have hitherto kept winter dairies are 
hesitating about doing so this year. 
No great sweeping change in dairy 
management is anticipated, however, 
but more dependence is sure to be 
placed on home-grown feeds. 

Farmers are suspicious of pending 
legislation regarding state food price 
control. Their “organizations are 
charging their legislative committees 
to be alert and ready for action to 
seek prevention of the passage of laws 
jeopardizing the dairymen's league. 


Alfalfa for Poultry 


Alfalfa is one of the best sources 

of green food for growing chickens 
and laying hens. Many farmers prac- 
tice feeding ground or short cut al- 
falfa in a dry form in combination 
with other ground feeds. The follow- 
ing dry mash has proved very. satis- 
factory: One hundred pounds corn 
meal, 100 middlings, 50 bran, 3) beef 
scrap and 20 alfalfa. 
_ Some farmers feed alfalfa all dur- 
ing the year for succulence or green 
food. In winter, bundles of alfalfa 
are steamed or soaked in hot water. 
Other farmers throw the alfalfa to 
the hens, allowing the birds to eat 
the leaves. The chemical analysis of 
alfalfa is practically equivalent to 
bran except that it has a higher per 
cent of protein. It is a little harder 
to digest, but adds variety and bulk 
to the ration.—[H. C. Knamde!. 





Convenient Dry Mash Trough 
PROF E, L, KIRKPATRICK, NEW YORK 
To keep fowls out of the dry mash 
trough is sometimes a hard task. 
Successful poultrymen in Cayuga 
county, N Y, have solved the problem 
through theuse of ahomemade trough 
Supported 10 to 24 inches high saw- 
horse fashion, by two sets of legs. The 
trough, which is 6 inches wide by 5 
or inches deep, has a two-rail perch 
on either side, on which the fowls 
rest while feeding. A bar of wood 
1x1% inches, supported 3 or 4 inches 
above the trough at the center, keeps 
the birds out of the feed. 
in this way the feed, which is al- 
ee clean, is seldom spilled over the 
— of the trough. A _ spike-nail 
riven in either end of the bars of 
Wood rests in a slit in each support 
ba arrangement allows,/the bar to 
fo a easily, thus pr-venting the 
Wis from roosting of “r their feed. 
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Length of the trough is determined 
by the number of fowls kept in each 
house. “An 8 or 10-foot length ac- 
commodates 100 hens nicely,” said 
one of the poultrymen. 


Tissue Injured Around Ankle 


I bought a mare that had a big ankle 
on a front foot. A man told me she 
fell in a hole in a bridge, injuring the 
foot. It is swollen up to twice its 
natural size. In plowing the other day 
she went lame and could hardly walk. 
What treatment shall I give?—[A. P., 
New York. 

From your description it is evident 
that your mare has injured the tis- 
sues around her ankle; it may be that 


only the ligaments have been 
sprained, or it is possible that the 
structure of the joint proper is in- 


volved. If she was not at all lame 
until you began plowing it is more 
likely to be the ligaments only, and 
that she made a misstep in plowing 
and so hurt the ankle again. Siand 
her with her front feet either in a 
tub of cold water or in a brook where 
the cold water is deep enough to 
cover the ankles. If in a brook be 
sure to put a blanket on her so she 
will not chill. Keep her in water all 
Cay and give her a comfortable place 


to lie down at night. If this treat- 
ment does not relieve her in a week 
it would be better to have a vet- 


erinarian see her. If a veterinarian 
is not available blister the swollen 
parts with two drams of red iodide of 
mercury, mixed with eight ounces of 
vaseline or lard. You will need to 
tic the animal up for two or three 
days so she cannot lie down or bite 
the parts. This treatment may be re- 
peated in two weeks if the case re- 
quires it. 





Horses Not Doing Well 

A year ago I purchased a pair of 
horses. They were in fine shape, weighing 
2600 pounds; they began going down in 
the winterand are stiil in badshape. They 
are fed with a mixture of Oats and corn, 
12 quarts a day, and have been given ar- 
senic and other remedies without result. 
Could it be possible that they are being 
poisoned by an enemy?—T[E. A, 8., Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is not likely that the animals are 
being poisoned, but very probable that 
they are not getting the right grain 
ration. I would suggest a ground 
mixture of equal parts corn and oats, 
and when fed add a, little bran. Give 
plenty of salt, some green grass and 
good, clean hay. A good tonic is com- 
posed of sulphate of iron, two ounces; 
saltpeter, two ounces; powdered nux 
vomica, one ounce, and powdered gen- 
tian, one ounce. Mix well together 
and give a heaping teaspoonful in 
feed twice a day. 

Fighting Lice—If hens are lousy, 
use a piece of blue ointment about 
the size of a pea. Rub it into the skin 


just beneath the vent and on _ the 
underside of the wings. 
Label Early Layers—Early matur- 


ing pullets should be leg-banded so 
they can be distinguished from the 
rest. A hog ring will answer the pur- 
pose if the regular bands are not 
available. The early laying pullets, 
as a rule, are the best layers in the 
flock. ‘They -are the ones to use in 
the breeding pens the second year. 





Egg Prerequisites—Three things are 
necessary to produce many eggs in 
any flock, no matter what their 
breeding. These are: Exercise, green 
feed and animal food. One of the 
best grain feeds when prices are right 
is corn, wheat and oats, equal parts. 
A good dry mash is wheat middlings 
25 pounds, wheat bran 25, ground 
oats 20, corn meal 20 and meat scrap 
10. This mash is fed from a dry mash 
hopper. 


American Pomological Soviety will 
hold its annual meeting in Boston 
October 30-November 4. Full and ex- 
tended programs covering all phases 
of fruit growing will be handled. 
There will be a few exhibits of foods, 
food products, etc. The secretary is 
E. R,. Lake, 2033 Park Road, Wash- 
ington, D C. 
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AGRICULTURE 





to college. 
in responsible positions. 


AGRICULTURE 


The school offers two-year to 
and short winter courses 


in general agriculture, 
dairying, ge hus- 
bandry and horticulture. 8th grade. 


Drawer A, 


F. G. HELYAR, Director, 


Two Year Courses For Young People 
Who Cannot Go To College 


and who desire a thoroughly practical training to prepare them 
for farm life in all its branches. 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL of AGRICULTURE at Morrisville,N.Y. 


offers a thoroughly practical training to boys and girls who cannot go 
The graduates of the school are successful at home and 


TUITION IS FREE 
residents of 
York. Entrance require- 
ments: 16 years of age 
and completion of the 


Best Equipment; Large Farm; Athletics; Wholesome Environment. 

Next school year opens Sept. 20, 1917. Boys needed on the farm may 
register by mail, remain at farm work until Nov. 1, 1917 and get credit 
for school work. For others work: begins Sept. 20th. 


For Catalog or Information write 


Morrisville, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Two-year and short winter 
courses in domestic science 
and art. Year trades 
courses in dressmaking 
and millinery. 


New 








Some of the Farm Buildings. 

















' Prompt Deli 


corn harvest. 


and high priced grain feeds. 
higher. 
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There is yet time to place your order and have it delivered before 
We can take care of you—if you act now, 


Defend Your Profits With a Unadilla Silo 


Corn Silage (even that made from an immature or frosted crop) is the best 
and cheapest milk and meat producing roughage known. 
But silo prices have advanced, and are going 
Here’s a coupon, however, which will save ~\ 4 
you money ona Unadilla Silo. Use it today. It does ye? 
not obligate—but protects you. 
for late season orders. Oa 


wf 
es UNADILTA Unadilla Silos are the choice of thousands of _ s%" 
= the best dairy men, and county, state and y ef 
: U. S. officials. OP eg 
ee oe SM 
Don’t delay another day. Send ° 
the Coupon. oy - 


Unadilla Silo Co. aS 
Box B, Unadilla, 
——~ N.Y 
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Unadilla Silos! 


Saves half the hay, 


We are prepared 4°." 
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THE GENUINE 
TUBULAR “A” 


SH. A RP LE Ss SEPARATORS 


Tremendous Price Reductions! 






CREAM 
























original Tubular 


and quick deliveries. 





ADDRESS 
DEPT. GE-31 


HARRIS 
35th and 





The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
“A”? is now within your reach at a 
rice so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refuse, 
on't put off buying your Separator another day. 
here. for our limited stock is going fast. 
BUY GON YOUR OWN TERMS I! 

Order direct from this advertisement or write today 
for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus- 
trated catalog, easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the double guarantee 
and our big reduced price otiers. Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us 
for this great public service. 


Sale Prices Save You Nearly Half! 


Shipments direct to you from eight centrally located distributing ware 
houses in every section of the country. East—West—North—South, Prices 
are on board cars at various warehouses. 
Liberal Allowance for Your Old Separator. 


Order No. Sharples Size Lbs. per hour Regular Price Our Price 
GE—20 No.2 300 Ibs, 55.00 * $32.75 
GE—3 No. 3 4) Ibs. 65.00 * 40. 
GE—40 No.4 S00 Ibs, 75.00 * 45.00 
GE-—0 No.6 700 Ibs, 90.00 *% 52.50 

sE—9 9 900 Ibs. 110.00 * 70.00 


No. 
* Special discount of 3%, if cash accompanies order. 


BROTHERS CO. § Free sharpies Book 
‘ CHICAGO && iains all. 
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The time to act is 










This means big freight savings 


































THE RIGHT 
BOX ona chicks 
Easy to pack, come 
flat, do not break 


theeggs. Ship any 
distance. Wr ite 
for prices. 


TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Farmingdale, L. I. New York 











School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 

Just the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture eda- 
cators and has been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
culture in the common schools. This volume is indispen- 
sable to every teacher of agriculture and all others whotake 
an interest in agricultaral work. Profusely illustrated. 
340 pages, 5 x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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More Wheat—Yes 

situation has im- 
proved in New during 
July Hay is an immense crop and is 
beyond the mar- 
k et demand; 
stacks are 
springing u p 
e v ery where, 
and it is for- 
tunate. Hay is, 
in the final 
showdown, the 
backbone of the 
dairy cow busi- 
ness. No harm 
will come if we 
carry over a 
surplus. Rarely 
do we have two 


The food supply 


York state 








ll, E. COOK large crops in 
succession, such 
as 1916 and again in 1917. The city 


demand has grown less, but hay we 
must have for animal life, and if it is 
carefully stacked will carry over a 
year. 

The grain crops have grown beyond 


the fondest hopes. Seldom do we 
have growing, finer yields of oats, 
barley and wheat, and the present 
heated time is ripening these erains 
in fino shape. Beans are looking 
fine through the northern counties, 
and so far as my observation has gone 
in the central and southwestern part 
of the state, late in growth but fairly 
jumping these hot days. Corn has a 
fighting chance to make good n 
as it did last year. Occasionally a 
pieco has been abandoned because of 
extreme frainfall, but generally the 
crop is coming. We have elds on 
our own farms planted July 1 that 
will make a fair growth. 

Potato ficlds, as a whole, look fine, 
but reports agree that the tubers are 
not developing This is not surprising, 
as top growth is chictly made before 
August 15 and bottom growth after 
that date. A feeling prevails tl win- 
ter wheat will not yield as well as 
the field growth would now indicate 


The crop, even when ready for har- 
vest, did not suffer. 

Whilo farm labor is short’ thero 
seems to be no indication that work 
and crops have. suffered beyond 
former years If we compare 17 
with the desire suppressed in the 
spring for increased growth then the 
labor shortage is apparent. Judging 


crop returns in August is speculative. 
It seems fairly safe, however, to ex- 
pect above the normal growth for the 
present season's harvest. 
larger Wheat Secding 

A difference of opinion has arisen 
over the “million acre’ wheat cam- 
paign in New York. This campaign 
was indorsed in this column without 
giving proper thought that it would 
be interpreted literally, It has been 
however, and these differences are at 
hand. That I may not be misunder- 
stood let me say that no more right- 
eous propaganda could be undertaken 
in the east in the interests of farmers 
and consumers combined, than to re- 
turn again to the days of our fathers, 


and at least grow our own local 
breadstuffs. To urge people to sub- 
stitute corn for wheat is absurd. We 
don’t want to do it and we won't, and 
there is no reason why we should 
change. We can grow wheat in New 
York with greater certainly than corn, 
as far as crop and maturity are con- 
cerned. Some of us are still insist- 


ing that we must grow 
plants as a legitimate 
but I cannot conceive of 
ing so obtuse as to grow wheat in 
order to get nothing but straw. 

We do not, want to crow 
actually a million acres. Such a vast 
increase would our agricultural 
machinery in many counties off the 
track, and altogether the scheme would 


immature corn 
farm practice, 
anyone be- 
however, 


throw 


be ill advise No crop will bring 
home to us the necessity of self-sup- 
bility to meet it like 


port and our 
th heat rop fT am reliably in- 
formed tl the foods department at 
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Plow-Handle Talks 
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much disturbed 
and also that the 


Washington is very 
over the campaign, 
west is unfavorable. 

Well, what of it? The west has sold 
us our staple foods and feeds for so 
many years that they are both amused 


and frightened because we are de- 
veloping some independence in this 
matter. The fields of spring wheat 


are looking fine, comparing favorably 
with the oats crop and we are sup- 
posed to have a royal patena on oats 
growing. 

There is no sinble reason why we 
should not grow wheat again in the 
east, developing our acreages slowly 
as we learn to fit it into our rotation 
and general farm practice, and I want 
to predict that there is no so-called 
wheat belt in the state, but that wheat 
can be grown in all parts of our state 
with a reasonable preparation and 
consideration for the needs of the 
plant. 

We can use the by-products, bran 
and middlings, which constitute 30% 
of the whole grain on our own farms 
for cow feed, and if mecessary the 
whole grain can be fed without seri- 
ous loss. Winter wheat also offers 
the chance of getting a part of the 
seeding done in the fall, which will 
help out in our short spring seasons. 
It would also be the means of clearing 


up our weedy fields in the dairy sec- 
tions. Weeds will start in the fall 
but do not disappear when winter 
comes without leaving seeds. Now 
let us get together on a rational plat- 
form and plant an occasional field of 
wheat in the sections where wheat 
growing has not been practiced by 
soliciting a farmer here and _ there 
who has the land available and the 
time and desire to prepare the seed 
bed. 

The wheat growing sections will 
naturally expand somewhat because 
of the high prices prevailing.—[H. E. 
Cook. 


Ten Acres to Turnips 
WwW. B. TUTHILL, LONG ISI AND, N ¥ 


Oats harvest is under way and the 
crop will exceed that of last year. 
Chester Raynor has planted 10 acres 
turnips. It is believed the military 
camp at Yaphank will use large quan- 
tities of farm produce this fall, and 
farmers are preparing to supply pota- 
toes and other vegetables'as needed. 
Poultrymen declare they are losing 
money with grain and feeds soaring 


in price. Mixed grains are $4.40 per 
100-pound bag at the local feed 
stores. Oats is the cheapest grain 


at present and considerable is being 
fed to laying hens. 

Grocerymen are paying 45 cents a 
dozen for eggs. Cabbage and cauli- 
flower are making a good growth. 
Early potatoes ripening and some are 
being dug. 


Big Season for Canning 
A. H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N ¥ 


The raspberry harvest is now en- 
gaging the attention of western and 
central New York growers. The yield 
will be heavy, owing to the wet grow- 
ing period. In the Ontario district the 
Columbian, or purple caps, are bring- 
ing growers 7 cents a quart at the 
canneries, the highest price in recent 


years. Large contracts are held by 
all the canneries in the western 
counties. Around Dundee, the black 


the crop has quick- 
large size. Pick- 
been imported 
In some cases 


raspberry center, 
Ivy matured and is of 
ers and batters have 
from outside districts. 


an advance has been paid over the 
usual $2 a day and board to batters 
and 2 cents a quart to the pickers. 
The preference among the growers 


is to have the fruit hand-picked as by 
the batting method of harvesting, 
leaves, stems and small twigs are 
gathered with the berries. After evap- 
oration the fruit then has to be sort- 
ed over by hand before it is ready to 
deliver. 

Notice has been received by the 
principal canneries putting up vege- 
tables that the government will re- 
quire about 20% of the entire output 
of the factories for the army and 


Mavy. Not much canned fruit will be 
required, as its food value is not suf- 
ficient to balance the expense which 
would be incurred in its 
Every factory is assured of an outlet 
for all the 1917 pack of vegetables 
that can be produced this season. The 
tin can shortage is reported as con- 
siderably improved now. 





Buying Stockers and Feeders 


FRANK B. M’CLAIN, LANCASTER CO, PA 


The supply of stockers_and feeders 
is increasing in the Lancaster mar- 
ket. Buyers already are at hand, but 
last week were not in sufficient num- 
bers to buy all the feeder cattle that 
were for sale. A car of fine Canadian 
stockers, averaging 810 pounds, sold at 
$8.90. Another car of good Durhams 
that came from the west, weighing 
S70 pounds, sold for $8.75. Several 

sales of a handy kind of feeders 
weighing 800 pounds were made at 
$S to SS. 40. 

The bulk of the trading in feeder 
stock is for fair grades of cattle 
weighing 650 to 750 pounds, these 
bringing prices ranging from $7 to 
$7.75. The best demand seems to be 
for a light weight kind of common to 
fair breeding. Even the cattle of 
very plain condition and weighing 
from 450 to 550 pounds, fetched $6.65 
to $6.90 a hundred. Stock buils are 
scarce, the best selling at $3.50; those 
of fair quality bring $8 to $8.25. 

Butcher cattle weighing around 
1000 pounds are bringing 11 cents on 
the hoof. The bulk of trading in 
butchered stuff is grassy steers weigh- 
ing 850 to 1000 pounds, with prices 
ranging from $8.75 to $9.75. Heifers 
weighing 600 to 730 pounds range all 
the way from $6.50 to $8. 


Helping Out with Potatoes 


Under the direction of Commis- 
sioner Charles S, Wilson, New York 
food commission has prepared a plan 
for the distribution of potatoes direct- 
ly from growers to consumers, An or- 
ganization of potato growers is pro- 
posed in all potato growing sections 
by counties. The commission proposes 
to obtain figures as to cost of produc- 
tion, yields, names of growers, and to 
determine what should be a fair and 
reasonable price for potatoes. 

Through publicity and through 
county representatives, a campaign 
will be carried on to induce the con- 
sumer, where it is possible and con- 
venient, to purchase his winter supply 
at digging time directly from the pre- 
ducer. This means that many orders 
will be taken so as to fill direct from 
the field. Co-operative storage is also 
to be encouraged so the producer may 
hold his potatoes and not turn them 
over to speculators. The aim is to 
equalize the price of potatoes 
throughout the comnig year and to 
provide for grading, storing and mar- 
keting. The great problem is to se- 
cure storage facilities at producing 
centers and this the commission is 
seeking to accomplish. 





Fruit Growers Inspect Orchards 
The New York fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation held its annual cuting and 
inspection tour last week August 7-11, 
spending one day in each of the west- 
ern New York fruit :ounties. Start- 
ing in Oswego county, the grow- 
ers toured the New Haven district, 
stepping at Scriba Corners, New 
Haven, Demster and North Scriba, the 
Great Bear Spring farm near Fulton, 
and the large muck farms there. At 
Fruit Valley in the afternoon Prof H. 
H. Whetzel of the state college gave a 
demonstration on the method of 
effective application of spray mate- 
rials in the control of apple scab. 

The secord day of the tour was 
Wayne county day and the principal 
meeting was held at Sedus on the 600- 
acre tract of,the Sodus fruit farm. 
The principal addresses were made by 
Gov Whitman and Congressman Gould 
before a_ gathering of nearly 
people. The governor launched his 
campaign in favor of the new food 
control bill and at some lemgth de- 
fined his attitude as not antagonistic 
to the farmer. 

On Thursday the growers visited 
Monroe county, spending the morning 
in the market-gardening section of 
Irondequoit. In the afternoon dusting 
and spraying demonstrations were 
conducted in the vicinity of Hilton. 

Friday, Orleans day, a_ special 
program in tractor demonstrations 
was given in the vicinity of Albion. 
A large number of manufacturers sent 
on machines for a demonstration of 
their ability in plowing, dragging, etc. 

For the final day in Niagara an in- 
spection trip through the peach dis- 
trict was held. The farm of E. M. 
Bradley, former president of the asso- 
ciation, was visited, as well as_ the 
orchards of Willis T. Mann and P. T. 
Landy in the vicinity of Barker. On 
the last named farm is an apple or- 
chard 20 years old, which has never 
been pruned. This brought out a new 
idea to many of the growers, as the 
results obtained by the method are 
said to be quite remarkable. 
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Farmers’ Excl Sewta 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


ee ee ae Bw 
able in American Agriculturist. of 
only six cents @ word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement. and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash aie an accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address ~, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office 

COPY must be received Friday to . 
tee insertion in issue of A following week 


will be accepted at the above rate. but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTAT MARKET 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 


kind will be allowed under this x ~ thus 
making a small ady as noticeable as 








@ large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send o- for Household packag, 
bright new calicos. PATCHWORK COMPA\y. 
Meriden, Ct. 


PATCHWORK—Send dime for Household packag, 
bright new calicoes. PATCHWORK COMPaxy. 
Meriden, Ct. 

















STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS ar = aranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They o Tight. Send for booklet, 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY SWING ayy enough for the 
best stable and price lew enough for the poor man, 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROTHERS, East Barnet, t 








MISCELLANEOUS 
HANDSOME GRAN 
a fal fare GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK, $20. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTs 





THE DR CLARK STRAINER is recommended and 
used by Storrs College. hy ~ saonan all sediment 
from milk or any fluid. No cloth or wire gauze used 
Cc. F. KLINGER, Groton, a 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





scw DS ey COCKERELS, Mareh hatched, 
from 200 ens, $2 h; three for $. 
BOONTON aR eG tPARM, Boonton, N J. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the salpping 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer u- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of egg. 
We shall continue to exercise the care 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this pape, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


DOGS 








FOUR ST BERNARD PUPS from large ~“ 
Male weighs over 150 pounds, stands 30 inches 
shoulder. Guaranteed to please. RUSSELL SHAW, 
Stewartstown, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK 





PEDIGREED DUROC JERS 
Sows, $40. Bred Collies, $15. 
Darlington, Md. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


EY PIGS, $15: bred 
ALTAVISTA FARM, 








WBERRY PLANTS for August and fall 

Runner and pot-grown plants that will 

rry, a 4 
Y 


STRA 
planting. 
bear fruit next summer. Also r 
plants, fruit trees. Catalog free. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CELERY for ~~" Ss 1000, $8.50 10,000. J. ©. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa, 


CHOICE SEED RYE FOR SALE in any quavtity. 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


 ] 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open >. way 
to good government positions. I can coach ty 
mail at small cost. Full cr =. my any 
American citizen of eighteen today 
| eee CE822. BARL HOPKINS, Woskington, 























THOUSANDS U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
open to ye and women; $65 to $150 seat 
Vacations. Com education sufficient. Write im- 


mediately for list positions open. FRANELIN LN- 
STITUTR, Dept F40, Rechester, N. ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED 


— 





Ww. Agents after the interests of 
Agriculturist in your lecality, whole « 

e Liberal commi and @ permanent 

tion. When writing, send names of two or thre 
siness or professional men for . Address 
Agency Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


TEN ACRE FRUIT FARM—Year’s income nearly 

$1000. Only one mile tw village. near beautiful 
summer resort; 2800 bleck caps, 200@ red raspberries. 
600 currants, 300 blackberries. big patch strawberries; 
52 apple trees, all bearing fruit; seven-room house. 

supplied with spring water, shaded by maples: bam 
24 x 36 in good repair. Owner, making quick change. 
drops price to $1200. part down. For traveling in- 
structions to see this unusual Dargain see page 19 of 
- New Summer Catalog. Write today for your free 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 10%, 

130° ‘Nassau Street, New York. 


LAND OFFERINGS along the Kansas City Sou: ~~ 
ern Railway contains a list of improved and unim- 
proved lands for sale at all stations of this railway 
in Missouri. Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Texas, together with valuable information concerning 
the towns and country in which they are located 
Write for a copy to IMMIGRATION BUREAU. 
No 307 K C S Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will make rou 
more money with less work. You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, 8 prices, 
easy terms, sure profits, hospi a 

_ schools =. c-,-. Write for our 

















uin Valley c. L. SEA” 
Oma VES 4 Industrial Commissioner, AT & SF By. 
1969 Ry Exch, Chicago, 
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FOR SALB—Forty acre fruit farm, finest location. 
ed Half yalue, APROWHEAP 


FRUIT FARM, Athons, Pa, 
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themarket- 

Backed by 33 years 4 

manufac’ ex- 

Se perience, Eq os 
wit Jessup force 

accurate, Lightest dssft—tor plscel > 

= sear of centre relieves horse of neck = 

ca ht. Briven by both wheels—no side a 

= ara tor loss in turning. Draw barsof @ 
hea le s no bending or twist- 

pi “Wood or tee frame—wood or stecl @@ 

wheels. Hoe, Single Dise and Double ce 
ue Disc jes—meet every soil condition, sow 
any a n tion Sprayers; 

Lime Sowers and Grass Seeders. rite for & 

catalog—now! It’s a money-saver. 
(.. Crows Mig. Co, 6 Wayne St., Phelps, N.¥. Wy 








APPLY LIME THIS FALL 
Orders must be placed at ence to prevent 
disappointment. The extraordinary car 
shortage makes this imperative. 
Caledonia Marl Lime, the most soluble cal- 
cium carbonate, proves most economi- 
cal. Write for prices, facts, analysis, etc. 

CALEDONIA MARL BRANCH 
International Agricultural Corporation 
816 Marine Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 








aT OneLoe WINDMILL 
‘CLOSED MOTOR 


= Keeping IN O18 









Ol SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR j 
DOUBLE GEans = Each 


Every feature desirable in 
AUTO- OILED Aer 


Water 


Corry the Load 
~einmn the 


LLL LLL 









‘. eu —,r Mage 
=’ , Built to last; to > hard, 
\/ = vy work. Uses Fuel, 


Pull 4 to 44 horse-power A than 
mited. 3 Months Triat. Easy Terms. Sizes 

ls to 22 H-P. Easy to start. ~ Cranking. No 

batteries. 10 Yoar engine 


ever built. Engine book free. a Postal ee, ‘ite 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1051 King Street, TTAWA, KANSAS, 





















Let us send you 


Polk Miller’s 
Dog Book—Free 

grat Gos es 
Sergeant’s Dog Remedies. 


Polk Miller Orns Co., In 
Dept. 104 Richmond Va. 
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WELL ¥avs° WELL 


Own Ny machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write fer Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 














Ont 


AreYou Looking 


For Half Tones deeply etched 
bright and snappy ? 


For Three-Color Half Tone 
Process, reproducing colors 
faithfully ? 


For Zinc Etchings, one or 
more colors ? 


For Designs and Illustrations 

for catalogues and book cov- 
ers, advertisements, fashions, 

machinery. 








Our Engravings Embody 


Quality. Service, Price 
Write for Estimates 


Phelps Photo-Engraving Plant, 


Phelps Publishing Company 


Myrick Building, Sprinstid, Mass. 
BRE a Te oo 








OHIO 
Troops on Fair Grounds 


CLARENCE METTERS 

State fair officials are worried over 
the fact that 2000 Ohio troops who 
have been mobilized and taken into 
the federal service are still in pos- 
session of the state fair grounds, So 
numerous are the entries for the fair 
that every foot of available space has 
been spoken for. Gov Cox and Sec 
Baker have been appealed to and it is 
likely the order to move will be is- 
sued soon. 

The government has asked for the 
use of an entire building on the fair 
grounds for a display. This will in- 
clude arms and ammunition and other 
warlike appliances. It is planned to 
have a sham battle by federal troops 
to arouse the people to the need of 
additional war preparations. 


Ohio Wheat Above Normal 

According to N. E. Shaw, secretary 
Ohio state board of agriculture, wheat 
Prospects for an average production 
per acre are the most flattering in the 
history of the state. Sec Shaw be- 
lieves the high average yield per acre 
should bring the total production well 
up to or better than an average crop. 
Oats show great promise. Some corn 
has been injured by water, but the 
past two weeks have given excellent 
growth. 

Apples do not promise well. Peach 
prospects also are discouraging. Field 
beans compared with normal yield are 
placed at 104%, buckwheat com- 
pared with last year at 111%, pastures 
with the average at 102%, onions with 
normal crop 81%, cabbages 85%. 


Trumbull Co—No milk wagons last 
week rattled along over streets as the 
farmers’ terms of $2.80 p 100 Ibs for 
38% milk were refused by the Reick 
and McJenkin, Straight companies of 
Pittsburgh. They offered $2.50, which 
was refused. Wheat in shock, a fair 
crop; also promise of a large crop of 
hay, oats and potatoes. Corn late 
planted but hot weather’ forced 
growth. and outlook good except in 
weedy fields. Increased acreage of all 
crops, but season over two weeks late. 

Van Wert Co—Oats are an immense 
crop with a vast amount of straw. 
The small area of barley is very good, 
Potatoes a big crop. Corn good con- 
sidering the wet May and June. Fruit 
prospects very poor, mostly killed 
during blossoming season. Hay crop 
pretty good. Alsike is yielding big 
seed crop. New oats going to market 
are too green to keep well and -vill 
surely have to go through driers or 
will spoil. Pastures giving out fast 
where heavily pastured early, while 
ground was very wet. No road build- 
ing this summer, owing to war and 
scarcity of help. 


NEW YORK 

Erie Co—Haying is well under way 
and a good crop. Oats are fine. Pota- 
toes are doing well. Winter wheat 
Was a good crop and spring wheat 
will be a good crop. Beans are doing 
fine. Pastures are good, and cows are 
doing well. Butter is 43c p lb, eggs 
36c p doz, new potatoes $2.50 p bu. 

Clinton Co—The annual drouth is 
on here and is doing some damage to 
crops, especially beans and buck- 
wheat. Corn and potatoes look like 
a good or norma! crop. Hay is No 1, 
and is housed in fine shape. Farm 
help is scarce and wages $2 a day and 
up. Cracked corn $4.50 100 Ibs, 
dairy feeds $8 p 100 Ibs, flour $15 p 
bbl, eggs 40c p doz, butter 40c p Ib. 

Ontario Co—The past two months 
have been discouraging to farmers. 
Wet weather has delayed crop growth 
and interfered with farm work. Beans 
are not d as well as usual. Much 
alfalfa spoiled after cutting for har- 
vest. Timothy, however, was secured 
in good shape. Strawberries were 
plentiful, but lack quality. Cherries 
are light. Red raspberries and cur- 
rants yielded good crops late. 

Tioga Co—Pastures are somewhat 
better and the milk flow increased. 
Milk is quoted at 6c p qt to farmers. 
Corn tasseling, potatoes good size and 
no blight reported. Conscription is all 
the talk these days, as 130 of our best 
and most able young manhood are 
ealled to go from this county. Egzys 
are 45c p doz at shipper’s 

Genesee Co—Haying is about fin- 
ished. Most of the wheat has ‘been 
cut and yield will be better than was 
thought in the spring. Farmers are 
. having trouble to get help. Some al- 
falfa has been cut the second time. 
Potatoes and cabbage are looking fine 
and corn is growing now, although it 
is small for this time of the year. A 
farm bureau was organized last week 
with nearly 1100 members on Aug 25. 
A meeting of these members will fin- 
ish organizing. 

Steuben Co—Crops in the valley are 
looking fine, but it has been pretty 
wet for the hill farms. One farmer 
did not get his potatoes and beans 
planted until nearly the middle of 





July. Haying has been delayed on ac- 





count of the wet weather, beans are 
looking fine, onions look as if they 
might be a good crop. The potato 
growers formed groups and hired 
sprayers to spray. Farmers are dis- 
posing of nearly all of their hens on 
account of the high cost of grain. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Farmers’ Picnic at Wililams’s Grove 
—To take the place of the grangers’ 
interstate picnic at Williams's Grove 
and the great Hogestown horse and 
cattle show of the Cumberland valley, 
canceled because of the war, farmers 
of Cumberland, Franklin, Danphin, 
Leicester and York Cos will hold a 
picnic at Wililams’s Grove on Aug 
22 and 23. 

Buy Large Fruit—The Greenwood 
company’s orchard of 100 acres in 
Franklin Co was sold to P. S. Scott of 
Philadelphia and J. H. Karns of 
Chambersburg for a price said to have 
been above $750 an acre. 

$350 an Acre for Tobacco—Under 
the contracts that buyers are now 
making with the growers of tobacco 
in Lancaster Co the crop will amount 
in value to $350 an acre and upward 

Butler Co—Harvest about three 
weeks late. Corn is coming nice since 
the hot spell. Hay ist mostly good, oats 
and buckwheat will be good crops. 


MARYLAND 

Anne Arundel Co—Tobacco, owing 
to early rains, was forced in growth 
and is topping out. Wheat is being 
threshed. The tomato crop will not 
be as large as expected as the blight 
has somewhat lessened the crop. Eggs 
35c p doz, chickens $6 and $8 p doz. 

Washington Co—Wheat threshing 
in progress and yield reported good. 
Hay about all made and crop not 
abundant. All garden stuff plentiful. 
Apples not abundant. Corn has 
reached $3.25 p bbl, eggs 32c p doz, 
butter 25 to 35c p Ib, wheat $2.20, and 
flour $12.55 p bbl. 
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THE FARQUHAR DIGGER 
WILL DELIVER , 
ALL YOUR 
POTATOES IN 


us 


4 ¥. 





ger is : built j in three 
sizes with sitac pmeats suitable for 
all kinds of soil. raft is light, no 
potatoes are left in the hd , while the 
operator rides and is saved the labor of 
band digging. 

For small growers we build the re- 
nowned Success Junior Walking Digger. 

Write us the size of your 1917 crop, and 
we, without obligating you, will send 
special new Potato Digger Catalogue, and 
explain how a Farquber Digger can be 
profitably employed. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Bon 231, York, Pa. 

Fe also manu Fac 

Engines oan Boilers, Somme Threshers. 

Tractors, Grain Drills, ete. Ask for literature. 
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“Kero-O0il” Engines 


tmmediate 2 pmeta Ay Ss Seiten 
2to 22 H-P. aiting 

Output- iaicent most poet Write + | 

terms and prices--Cash, Payments or Ne 

Money Down.--ED. H, WITTE, Pres. 
NGINE WORKS 


0 ere EN ve., Kan: ity. Me. 
18.2 Rempire Bldgs Pittaburg, Pe. 











N the Middle Atlantic States 
where farm genius succeeds at 
everythin} from fruit browing 

to dairying, from intensive 

ing to the most diversified of 
general farming, Firestone Tires 
are held in high respect. 


The sound, conservative, fare 
sighted farmers of this region feel 
a kinship with Firestone ideals, 
with Most Miles per Dollar and 
express their friendly attitude by 


eat buying. 


Try Firestone 


and you'll do likewise. 
Free Book,"Milesge Talks," No. 163 


for the name of your 


eler and the 


make of your tires. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Akron, O. 





Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Government Food Control in Effect 
Ready to Take Over Entire 1917 Wheat Crop 


Not only is the federal government 
interested in securing to producers 
favorable prices for the 1918S wheat 
crop, as covered in the food law, but 
is also launching broad plans of a 
helpful nature regarding the 1917 
crop. The administration plan for a 
wheat committee was announced at 
the opening of this week. The gov- 
ernment is prepared, if necessary, to 
take over the entire 1917 wheat crop 
“to conserve the supply, obtain just 
prices for the American fighting forces 
and their allies and reduce cost to the 
general public in the United States.” 
Harry A. Garfield, president of Wil- 
liams college, has been made chair- 
man of the committee on wheat 


prices. It is planned to establish 
buying agencies at the principal 
terminals such as Toledo, Chicago, 


Kansas City, Baltimore, St Paul, etc; 
license grain elevators and mills; fixa 
price to be considered fair; regula- 
tion of middlemen with the elimina- 
tion of trading in future deliveries. 
The official announcement points 
out the shortage in ocean shipping; 
and the necessity, because of it, to dis- 
tribute over the coming year the mar- 
keting of the wheat crop; also realizo 
the danger of a glut in the warehouse 
ystem this fall until properly handled. 
Producers may face a slump in wheat 
possibly below production cost, and 
meanwhile there are difficulties in 
1andling the surplus; if it passes into 
speculative hands it will be held for 


higher prices later in the year. Only 
reasonable charges will be allowed for 
warehouse service; no whe tored 
for more than 30 days without = ap- 
proval of food administration; zrain 
exchanges asked to suspend all deal- 
ings and quotations in future wheat. 
These regulations come into forco 
September 1 next. Farmers’ co-oper- 
itive elevators, if mutual concerns, 
ire accepted by the food bill, which 
became law last week. At the prin- 
cipal terminals the purchase of wheat 


will be carried on with the usual 
dealers. Should the government take 
the entire crop it will resell wheat for 
export in quantities to be determined. 
The government will make no charge 


except a nominal percentage to cover 
cost of operation. 

The committee is to be assembled 
under the chairmanship of Mr Gar- 
field, the first work to determine a 
fair price for the present crop of 
wheat. “It will not be to the advan- 
taeg of any producer to hold sback his 
grain, anticipating further advance, 
as he will do so only at his own cost 
of storage and interest.” Leading 
millers are already co-operating in the 
work. Food administration will stipu- 
late for a large proportion of exports 
of flour instead of wheat, in order to 
continue the activities at milling 
centers, and also conserve the supply 
of mill feed for our dairy cattle. 





Mr Hoover’s Broad Plans 

Promptly upon his formal appoint- 
ment as food administrator under the 
federal food law enacted last week, 
Chairman Herbert Hoover issued a 
statement showing that the grain crop 
of the allies is 500,000,000 bushels be- 
low normal, They rely upon the 
United States to spare 225,000,000 
bushels wheat from its. short .crop. 
Even then they will have to reduce 
their bread consumption a quarter. 
The allies have killed upward of 23,- 
000,000 of their live stock, whereas 
normally they raised enough calves 
to keep the number of cattle about 
stationary. The allies have used 40,- 
000,000 men for war purposes. Mr 
Hoover outlines the purposes of food 
control as follows: 

“First, to so guide the trade in the 
fundamental food commodities as to 
eliminate vicious speculation, extor- 
tion and wasteful practices and to 
stabilize prices in the essential staples; 
second, to guard our exports so that 
against the world's shortage we re- 
tain sufficient supplies for our own 
people, and to co-operate with the 
allies to prevent inflation of prices; 
and, third, that we stimulate in every 
manner within our power the saving 
of our food in order that we may in- 
crease exports to our allies to a point 
which will enable them to properly 
provision their armies and to feed 
their peoples during the coming win- 
tor.” 








THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATFST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITIIT COMPARISONS 











Cash or -~Wheat—, ——Corn—, -——Oats—, 
Spot 

1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
“‘hicago , 1.45 2.20% .87 70% .44 
New York 2.27 -97 83tg «5 
ToStOm see - 2.45 98 92 52 
St Louis 1.51 2.05 84 65% 44 
OledO cc wees 1.50 2.24 S4 T2tg — 
Minneapolis .. 1.51 2.28 85 69 41 





Intcrest in the speculative grain 
markets centered in the’ food bill. In 
this connection keenest interest is dis- 
played in the methods to be pursued 
in distribution of wheat and flour dur- 
ing the coming year; and under what 
restrictions. Meanwhile the market, as 
a whole, is unsettled. The consum- 
ing world is inclined to regard 
present prices too high, this ap- 


plying particulariy to flour, and 
buyers are disposed to limit their 
wheat purchases as far as pos- 


sible to immediate requirements. Ne 
crop winter wheat is moving to mar- 
ket at a moderate pace with No 2 
red quotable around $2.40@ 2.45, while 
fancy hard northern” spring wheat 
commanded in a restricted manner 
280@2.95. In the speculative market 
Sept sold down at Chicago to $2.14 
p bu. 

Corn was nervous and inclined to 
weakness under the estimates of the 
bumper yield in prospect, also taking 
full cognizance of the benefit of the 
growing crop from recent gencrous 
rains in states where moisture was 
needed. It appears, however, that 
here and there the crop was iIrrepa- 
rably damaged. New crop futures were 
traded in sparingly at about a recent 
level, Dec $1.14@1.16 p bu; old corn 
in“carlots at New York, $2.25@2.27. 

The initial result of the food legis- 
lation at Washington was a break of 
20@25¢c p bu in corn from the very 
high level long maintained. The de- 
mand from distillers flattened out al- 
most completely, with the signing of 
the food control bill. Oats went down 
in sympathy with corn, especially as 
domestic threshing returns continue 
very favorable. The Chicago live stock 


exchange has asked federal govern- 
ment to fix a minimum price of Tie p 
bu and a maximum of $1 for corn; 


“for the purpose of insuring a sufli- 
cient acreage to encourage stock 
men.” 

Oats prices were well maintained 
although market unsettled, Sept 58@ 
“fe, Dee practically the same level; 
these at Chicago, while old, in car- 
lots at New York, quoted at S9@Q9l1c. 

Field seeds rather favored buyers, 
sound timothy $7@S8 p 100 Ibs, clover 
150 @ 20, hungarian 3@3.50., 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instarces 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock, From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. 60. 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Eggs 

Eggs in cold storage at the opening 
of Aug were about as a year ago, 35S 
concerns reporting a total of 6,426,000 
eases of 30 doz ea. In addition cold 
storage concerns reported nearly 15 
million lbs frozen eggs in store. 

At New York, the top price on 
nearby eggs was 50c or possibly a 
shade more with a quick sale at 42@ 
4Sc, western gathered 35@ 48c. 

Fertilizers 

The senate at Washington last 
week passed the bill to encourage the 
development of the potash supply 
through lease of the government 
lands at Searls Lake, Cal, and other 
points It is expected that some 
20.00,000 tons of chloride of potash 
Will be available. 

Fresh Fruits 

Cantaloups are plentiful in all east- 
ern and northern markets, command- 
ing fairly good prices, although tend- 
ency weaker. Recent sales of Del and 
Md in standard grades were at 75c@ 
$1.25, flats of 12@15 melons 30 @ Sic. 

At New York, market was firm for 
fey apples, wih choice at nearby $1 
@3.50 p bbl, fey green 1.75@2 p bskt, 
red 150@2, Peaches were in liberal 
supply, market slightly higher for 
strictly fey stock, with N J at 2@3.50 
p 6-bskt carrier, Va and W Va 2.0@ 
4, Del and Md 2@838, Ga 2@4.25. Near- 
by pears sold at 1@2 p bskt, southern 
plums at 1@2 p 6-bskt carrier, black- 
berries 10@1i7ec p qt, raspberries 3@ 
Ne p pt, nearby huckleberries 121@S8e 
p qt, N J cantaloups 1@2 p bskt. 

Potatoes 

At New York, receipts from N J, 
L I. Md, La, ete, sound stock selling 
readily, market fairly well sustained. 
Early Cobbler S83@4 p bbl with in- 
ferior lots 150@3, Giant 3@3.50 p 
sack of 165 lbs. Advices from Woods- 
town, N J, indicated Cobblers selling 
there from farm to local buyers at 
1.25@1.35 p bu. 

Vegetables 

At New York, vegetables continued 
in liberal supply, N J wax beans sold 
at c@$1.25 p bskt, nearby beets 
$1@1.50 p 100 behs, carrots $1@1.580, 
corn 50c@$1.75 p 100 ears, N J cue 
cumbers 25c@$1, L I cauliflowers 
$2@3 p standard crate, N J cabbages 
25@65c, nearby horse-radish $4@7 p 
100 Ibs, lettuce ‘25c @$1.25 p cra, Del 
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and Md lima beans 75c@$1.12 p bskt, 

N J peppers aA be p bbl, N ¥ 

romaine 50c@$1. Pp cra, white 

squash 75c@$l1 p bbl, Del and Md 

tomatoes 25@Wc p 3-bskt cra, 
Onions 

Onion fields did not show quite the 
recovery hoped from excessively wet 
weather in June, this interfering 
with best growth and development, in 
some instances amounting to almost a 
blight. 

At New York, the fag end of south- 
ern onions is still in evidence, com- 
peting with initial arrivals from 
nearby sections. Recent sales of yellow 
onions in bu hampers at New York 
were at $1.25@1.35, white 1.73 @2.25. 
Yellow Globe in 100-lb sacks, both 
eastern and western grown, sold at 
Phi:adelphia around 2.25 or on the 
basis of close to 1.10 p bu. 

At New York, onions sold slowly, 
market weak, little change in prices. 
White Tex sold at 50c@$1.75 p cra, 
N J white 1@2.25 p bskt, L I yel- 
low 3.50@4.25 p bbl, Orange Co red 
1:73@2 p 100 lbs, Ct valley yellow 


2.25 @ 2.50. 
Poultry 
A total of 48,600,000 Ibs dressed 
pouliry was in cold storage on Aug 1. 
Federal figures show that of the above 
382 million lbs are found in 127 cold 
storage warehouses compared with 


only 7 million Ibs in these same 
houses one year ago. 
At New York, demand continued 


active, market strong and higher on 
fowls and broilers. Best live fowls sold 
at 23% @24c p Ib, broilers 30c, roost- 
ers and turkeys 16c, ducks 1Sc. Sup- 
plies of dressed poultry cleaned up 
readily with iced fowls at 22%,@25c 
p lb, Phila and LI fey broilers 35@ 
36c, western broilers 26@2S8e, LI 
spring ducklings 22c, frozen turkeys 
29 @ 31c. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1917.. 42 41 43 
1916.. $2 2914 28 
1915... 27 26 30 
1914.. 29 2 28 
Cheese 
Reports from 340 cold _ storage 


plants show nearly 62 million lbs 
cheese in store Aug 1. Of these totals 
21S warehouses had 44 million Ibs 
compared with 31 million lbs a year 
azo, this showing an increase of 
nearly 40%. 

At New York, an active trade, good 
prices prevailing, all grades _ selling; 
fresh flats and twins from Utica dis- 
trict 2214@2346c p lb, Wis twins 22% 
@23%4c, daisies and Young America 
24 @ 2dc. 

At Watertown, N Y, cheese _ sales 
amounted to 6000 bxs at 22\c p Ib. 

At Utica, N Y, there was an advane 
in the price of cheese of 114c p Ib, 
bringing the ruling quotation to 22%c. 
Considerable vain bee fallen, and pas- 
tures are improved, but the produc- 
tion of cheese continues to decrease. 

Butter 

Butter stocks in cold storage would 
appear liberal, reported by the bureau 
of markets Aug 1 at 85,541,000 Ibs, 
Yet, compared with a year ago, it 
would seem the amount was some 20% 
smaller. 

At New York, strictly fey butter 
was quite readily absorbed at 414% @ 
42c p lb. N Y state dairy sodl at 40@ 
41%c. renovated at 38@3Sléec, ladles 
85@35%c, packing stock 34%c. 

At Elgin. Ill, best cmy butter was 
quoted at 38914c p Ib 


At Utica, N Y, butter market con-— 


tinued firms at 39e p Ib. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100lbs -—-Cattle-—. -—-Mogs-. — Sheep — 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

Chicago ...... $13.50 $10.75 $17.00 $10.60 $11.00 $8.10 
St Paul ...... 12.50 9.75 16.25 9.65 9.50 7.50 
New York ... 13.90 10.00 17.25 10.70 10.25 7.50 
Buffalo ...... 13.75 10.25 17.65 10.70 10.50 8.25 
Pittsburgh .... 12.60 10.25 17.00 10.75 10.50 8.25 
Kansas City .. 14.00 10.25 16.95 10.40 10.10 8.00 
At New York, prime steers ruled 
firm to higher early in the week, 


medium to common dull and easier, 
bulls and cows very slow and gen- 
erally 50c p 100 lbs lower. Later good 
to prime steers were active and 25c 
higher, medium to common slow but 
firm to a shade higher, bulls and thin 
cows steady, medium to good cows a 
fraction higher. Week closed with 
light receipts and prices 25c higher. 
Selling range for the week was: Steers 
$7.50@13.75 p 100 Ibs, oxen 4.530@10, 
bulls 5.50@9.25, cows 4@8.50. Calves 
opened active and strong to We 
higher, advanced again 25c later in 
week, closed firm to higher. Veals 
sold during week at 12.50@16.50, culls 
9@12, grassers and skim milk calves 
7@9.00, yearlings 5.50@6.50. 

Sheep were unchanged at the open- 
ing, ruled steady during week, closed 
firm. Lambs broke sharply at open- 
ng $1.25@1.50 p 100 Ibs, later in week 
demand improved and prices advanced 





75e@1 on light receipts, closed higher 
quality considered. Sheep sold dur. 
ing the week at 5.50@10, culls 4@5 
lambs 11@15.75, culls 9@11. x; 
choice Ky lambs offered at the Clase 

Hogs opened 25¢ p 100 Ibs hieher 
advanced again later in week, closed 
higher Pa and N Y¥ hogs sold at the 
close 16@17, pigs and lights 15.75 q 1 
roughs 14.50@14.75. » 


The Horse Market 


There was a trifle more movement 
to the trade in seasoned work horses 
last week, other branches of the busj- 
ness very dull and almost at a stanq-. 
still. Fair to choice heavy drafters are 
quoted at $275 @325 ea, chunks of 114) 
to 1300 Ibs 175@265, common to goog 
second-hand delivery horses 35@ 13). 





At Buffalo, NY, cattle receipts 
amounted to 3125. Market eontinueg 
active, all grades selling 25@ Wc p 
100 lbs higher. There were receive 
3500 hogs. Market was 10c_ higher, 
the bulk selling at 17.75@17.85, Pigs 
were 25c higher, selling at 15.75. Re. 
ceipts of sheep and lambs were 12), 
market active. Best lambs brought 
15.530 @16, yearlings 12.50@13.50), weth. 
ers 10.50@10.75, ewes 9.50@10. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, 110 cars of cat. 
tle were received. The market was 
active and 10@25c p Ib higher, top 
higher, heavy, mixed and mediums 
17.55@17.60, heavy Yorkers 17.50@ 
17.60, light. Yorkers 16@16.50, pigs 
15.25@15.50. Eighteen double cars 
sheep, lambs higher 10@15.25, sheep 
8@10.50, 1100 calves 10@15.50, 


The Milk Market 


At New York, cooler -weather re- 
duced demand to a point where scup- 
ply was ample. The figures reflect in 
part the unduly stimulated market of 
the previous week. Wholesale deal- 
ers report that the average demand at 
present is 5 to 10% below what might 
be expected at this season. This is 
credited to the marked advance in 
price and particlarly affects hotels, 
confectioners and those stores which 
sell milk’ by the quart from the can. 
There is a feeling also that the un- 
usual price being paid to the producer 
is having a stimulating effect upon 
production. In view of the large for- 
eign demand for milk products, deal- 
ers think that were it not for this 
market the surplus would be almost 
unmanageable. Dairymen’s league 
rates for Aug to producers of grade B 
(barn score 55) are $2.55 p 100 Ibs 
for 3% milk, $2.76 or 5.86e p qt for 
3.6% and 2.90 for 4%. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Columbus, O, good demand for 
fresh fruits and vegetables, peaches 
$2.50@3.25 p bu, home-grown toma- 
toes 5@10c p lb and market weak 
with increasing offerings, summer ap- 
ples 30c@2 p bu, cabbages Ic p |b, 
turnips lower at 75c p bu, new pota- 
toes 1.10@1.15. Eggs were firm and 
active at 86@37c p doz, live fowls 
and chickens 20@21c p Ib. 


At Albany, N Y, best cmy butter 
42c p lb, N Y state dairy sold at 40@ 
brought 40@41%c p Ib, nearby fresh 
eggs 41@42c p doz, live fowls 2244@ 
24c p lb, chickens 25 @ 261oc, dressed 
fowls 24@26c, potatoes $1.50@1.75 p 
bu, cabbages $6.50@8 p 100 lbs 








SHEEP BREEDERS 
TM LM ees 


Dorsets and 
Southdowns 


CHOICE RAMS 
° also 
Exhibition Flocks of Highest 
Quality 


We are booking orders now for 
summer and fall delivery. 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, Chazy, N. Y. 
SUM UL U0 Ll 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 
the best. Send for catalog. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. 
SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 

We have some very choice yearlings of both s¢ et 


Sale. Ail registered stock. ARTHUR 8. D4 
“Three Bridge Farm,”’ Chili Station, N Y. 


——— 


HICKORY RIDGE FARM 


Pure-bred Shropshire, Rambouillet and Delaine sheth 
yearling rams and ram lambs for sale. 
W. H. PRESTON, - SPRINGWATER, N. % 


The Fillmore F arms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flot 
Gtted show flocks. If interested, write 























C. T. BRETTELE, Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


* i 
SWINE BREEDERS 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
gia 


Draft Horse 
Judging Contest 


New York State Fair, Sept. 10, 1917 

00 in prinee oe young men of N. Y. state, No 
entrance fees t your boys interested in this contest. 
fend for fe - to 
B. S. Akin, Pres. N. Y. Draft Horse Breeders Ciub 

604 Walnut Avenue, Syracuse, New York 


BUY A BULL WITH A PROVEN oun 
Vanderkamp Farms * 


KING SEGIS 8 Ay ayy! Holstein Bull at 5 
to have a 30-Ib. J «ld and a 21-Ib. yearling da ughter. 
He has nore rx years of age—24 A. daugh. 
ters; a junior 4-year-old with 33.85 ty : 2-year- 
old with 28.55 Ibs.. and a yearling with 22.14 Ibs. 
WE HAVE TWO OF HI BU 
FOR SALE that 


three months. ton us for descriptions and prices. 
Herd Tuberculin Tested Annually and Free from Di 


F, C. SOULE & SONS SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LL CALVES LEFT 
li be ready for service in two or 





SHE SHETLAND and Larger Ponies 
at bargain prices in spotted and solid colors, broken 
and unbroken. Please state color, age and size. 

F. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 


Shetland Ponies 


200 head to select from. Special prices on colts for 
August and September. Dept. D., The Shadyside 
Farms, North Benton, Ohio. 








Antrim Pride Sir Wietske 


born February 8. 1017. Beautifully marked and a 
superior individual. Sire is Finderne Pride Johanna 
Korndyke, son of Finderne Pride Johanna Rue, 36.87 
pounds butter in seven days, 1470.59 in a year. Dam 
is a 14.83-pound junior two-year-old. Seven nearest 
dams average 23.11. If you want a bull that will be 
a credit to your,herd, DO NOT WAIT. 

Cc. L. AMOS, Antrim Farms, SYRACUSE, } as 





—_—— 
ported Percheron 
Srathon Myrifique, 
or a e foaled April 15th, 
1912, with two im- 
po 


ried mares. 
Cliford L. Miller, Claverack, New York 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


BABY CHICKS 


18 Varieties 
STRONGER THAN HEN HATCHED 
From the Shellto You. Catalogue Mailed free 
NORTH SIDE POULTRY CO. 
Desk D 33 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


























Chicks $15 per 100, tO Pes 1000 
Silver and White Wyandottes, 8S. Beds, Pekin 
Ducklings 30 cents each, $25 per 100. 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, B. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


2 Holstein Bulls? 


Huger cuvevecnvsnruecesusasaannganeuenans iis tuapeunevncsicsenaperenceneaeeses 


Ready for Immediate Service 
These bulls are very well bred, nicely marked, well 
grown and in good condition. 
One by 39-pound son of Pontiac Korndyke, $125. 
One hy King Vale Segis, $100. 


All papers guaranteed. 
J. A. LEACH, - CORTLAND,N. Y. 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS $15 to $20 
For high-grade calves 
either sex axpress paid 
in lots of 5; 40 large 
high grade and 12 regis- 
tered Holstein cows due 
in Aug. and Sept.; 35 
registered heifers 1 to 2 
years old; 40 high-grade 
heifers and registered bulls. 
JOHN C. REAGAN, - TULLY. N. Y. 














Laying White jomeey ducks, 
Special Sale 32°25" ean. “1008 ¢ Wh Leg- 
horn hens $175. April hatched Leghorn ph a] 75c. 
Guinea pigs, breeders, $3 pr. Catalog Free. 
EH. A. SOUDER Box G SELLERSVILLE, PA, 


Tom Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn 
» world’s champion pedigree la: Baby chicks 

eRe Booking orders now. Get this money. 
— & stock. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. ¥. 





HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 


First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, viz: Apri! 3-4, June 12-13, 
Aug. 7-8, Oct. 2-3, Dec. 4-5, 1917. Come to Brat- 
tleboro,the Holstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 








to order. Rocks, Reds 
. Leghorns, $14 per 
Vhite artd Black Leghorns, 


FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


Chicks Hatched | 
hundred. Breeders, 8. C. 
Anconas, $1 each = an 
E. BR. HUMMER & CO., 





80 MANY BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor cam they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


CATTLE BREEDERS 











Parebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Enthusiastic Holstein Clubs, county, district 
and state, have been organized all over the 
country, and they are making wonderful progress 
in establishing testing associations, and in co- 
operative effort in eradicating disease among their 
animals. They inspire in their members a high 
Standard of dealing, and in many ways accomplish 
the maximum of good for all breeders of Holsteins 
in their localities. There’s big money in the big 
“Black and White’ Holsteins. 


Send for Free Ilustrated Descriptive Booklets, 


The Holsteln-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattieboro, Vt. 





paveveraneceniaenensyeceiies eeueeeneceannaneannine ceavenenunene 


Bull Calves 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Two months old $50.00 each 
WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., Inc 
Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 
REGISTERED FEMALES, ALL AGES, FOR SALE 











TN 
Holstein Bull Calves 


ONE sired by Korndyke Pontiac Lad, a son of 
Lp Korndyke Hengerveld Ormsby and K. P. 
Lady, who made 31 pounds butter in a week as 
a four-year-old. Dam of calf made over 24 sounas 

in a week from three- quarters of her udder. 

ONE sired by a 33-pound son of Pontiac Korn- 
a dam a 15-pound daughter of a 28-pound cow. 
F. C. BERNING, - SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


HE {NLT A” 








Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers 


high class cows due in July and 
Carload " a ust. Every one a good on 
80 extra fine 3 pear old heifers, due this tall and 
winter with Ist calf, 
R-gistered stock also for sale. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


$200--BU Y S--$200 














8 RENAE A 


Holstein Heifers 


Six to fifteen months old—good individuals. 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 lbs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 
: be priced right for a quick sale. 

: W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 


OE. ERA 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


FOR SALE 
300 head to select from. You are invited to see them. 
Fresh cows, springers and cows due to freshen in Aug 
Sept. and Oct. Two and three-year-old heifers, many 
of them close to calving, All large, fins individuals and 
heavy milkers, If you want _ cow, or several car- 
heads, it will pay you to 

















erarnoDaL® FE. Ss 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Props., Cortland, N. Y. 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave, Tel. 116 or 1476M 





$125 Holstein Bull 


BORN NOVEMBER 23, 1916, $125 
Bire, Sir Changeling. Hengerveld. 147549, a 33-Ib. bull. 


Dam, Genesta De Kol Abbekerk 184870, A. R. 0. as 
& junior “ three- year-old 20.287 butter in 7 days, 83.525 
in days. This cow is a daughter of Tidy Abbe- 


kerk Prince and is sister to ten 30-Ib. cows. This 
young bull is well grown, a splendid individual, cuber- 
Pn 4+ sted, and guaranteed to be right in every way. 


12 


Pra Freda. Blewer, Maplerale Farm, Owego, Tioga Co., 


HEIFER CALVES 





—_ few choice heifer calves sired by Homestead 
@a's ) Triumph; average records of dam and sire’s 
Mid ‘ = Ibs. milk, 29.69 Ibs. butter in seven days; 


Hh milk and 118.3 Ibs. butter in 30 days. 
polly Te is a half brother of the $25,000 bull and his 

S @ half sister to Homestead Jr De Kol, the 
= etandsire of the new world’s + c¥ampion. 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual = 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyk 

the highest year record son of the great ing 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 lbs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 

EB. H. ENAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. Y. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. Y. 


Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you 
with either pure-breds or grades. 


J. W. VAUGHAN, St. Johnsville, N. Y 


‘| Grade olsteins 


One, Two and Three Year Olds 
NICELY MARKED GOOD INDIVIDUALS 
PRICE RIGHT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BERT STEWART, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
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75 Grade Holstein Heifers 


Two and one-half years old 
GRADE HOLSTEIN HEIFERS from 
six months to one and one-half yearsold 


BE. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. ¥. 








e. Dams of calves are from P’ vke and Admiral 
ische Hamilton, with large emety Prices 
mange from $125 to each. 

BRADLEY FULLER ..- ../ ,» UMGA, N.Y. 








East River 


Grade Holsteins for sale 
100 Fall Cows ™*{.t5 Siiuoss. 


30 fresh and nearby Springers 


Grade Heifer Calves, 10 days old. 
Registered Heifer Codves. 
Registered Bull Calves and Service Bulls. 


Webster & Wadsworth, 


LH ane 1 Es Cortland, N. Y. 
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Country Life Farm 


offers pure-bred Holstein bull, bern in December, 
1915. He is sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna = 
Lad Sth and is a half brother to Ormsby Jane 
King, the $20,000 bull. The dam of this bull 
has a seven-day record of 23.40 pounds butter 
and over 90 pounds in 30 days. This bull is 
more white than black mn is iy for heavy 
service. Price $200, f. © cars her 


= H. H. WHEELER WEST WINFIELD, N. ¥. 


Grade Holstein Colves'' 


Orders taken for a limited number for September, 
October and November delivery 


R. C. FANCHER - LA FAYETTE, N. Y. 


FOR. Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire son Pontiac Korndyke, Korndyke Hengerveld Nig 
De Kol, No. 126678. Born Dec. 7, 1916 Dan has 
25 lbs. butter, 647 milk seven days. A good individual. 
FRANK MURRAY. - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
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GRADE HOLSTEIN. FOR LE 

SALE 
% Holstein heifer calves. 1 carioad of high grade 
cows, close springers; large, fine individuals and heavy 
milkers. 1 carload of chgice yearlings, being bred to 


Have also 2 year old heifers. 


WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


a 24-lb. bull. 
BVAN DAVIS, JR., - 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


offers H, F. Bull born December 13, 1916. | Sir Colantha 
Sir Aaggie Hartog, a double gran dson of Colantha Johan- 

na Lad, dam an 18-!b, 2-year-vld daughter of King Pon- 
tiuc Bon Lilith. Price $100. Write for pedigree ane de- 
scription, A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfleld, 
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'BerkshireGilts 


: Bred to our Grand Champion Boars. 
= Also spring pigs, either sex, by Cham- 
: pion sons of Lord Premier’s Successor. 


_ Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 
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comm Berk Shires om 
: of Size and Quality 


: The boar, Majestic Mammoth 229500,weig't 
= 407 lbs. at 7 months of age, was bred aiid 
developed by us. When you want the best : 
and want them big write to 


CH. Carter, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 
hie 0 
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BERKSHIRES 


Rich in the blood of 
Lord Premier’s Successor 
= Spring pigs $15.00 
- FRANK DYKES, JR Columbus, N. J. 
Ut HE 
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HINCHEY HOMESTEAD Offers 
BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS 


farrowed May 18, 1917. Sire, Smithson Rival Master 








piece Dam, Lougfellow’s Black Girl 3d. These pigs 
are extra fine individuals and are from large stock 
Write for prices 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 
LARGE BE RESHIRE Ss oe HIGH WOOD 
Letter from P. A. Ac f “Received 
the sow yesterday. . . = a i exporta 
tions of sows t merica have taken all sows 
bred fo spring pares % We have some remarkably 
good young ‘boars fi 

H.C. & HB. ARV bk EN MING, Box 19. Dundee, N. Y. 





Penshurst Berkshires 


Choice spring pigs with size and quality from large litters 


Prices low.  PENSHURST F ARM, Narberth, Pa. 





SERVICE BULL sr" Enea 
out of 15%-pound, 3-year-old, 4-5 white, and a fine 


individual. A bargain at $85 

SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN BULL, born April 15, dam a 15-Ib. two- 
year-old, largely white. Average record of sire’s dam 
and granddam 36 Ibs. 4% fat for the year. Send for 
photos and breeding. IDEAL DAIRY F —. Brown 
Bros., Canton, St. Lawrence County, 
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Brooklawn Farms 


GUERNSEYS 


We have for sale a few choice bull calves by Belsire 
18645, one of the best individual bulgs of the breed 
and a sire of producers. Descriptions and prices 
gladly sent on request. 

BROOKLAWN FARMS, Morris Plains, N, J. 
D. H. McAlpin, Owner A, E. ena — 
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Start Your Herd Right 


Buy a bull calf sired by our herd bulls, Florham 

Monarch 20771, Tostevin’s Lad of Great Hil! 

27667, and Langwater Cavalier 21012, and out of 

A. R. dams. : 
Write for full particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners C. E. Johnson, Mer. 
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- White Sines Penns, Paoli, Pa. 


offer for sale at an extremely reasonable price 
the registered Jersey bull Bel'a’s Golden Kni-iit 
146825, dropped August 10, 1916 Sire a great 
son of Gamboge Knight, the greatest butter bu'! 
ever imported. His dam is a tested cow with 
large udder and teats. This bull is well grown 
and right in every way. Write quick for price 
and full particulars, 

W. L. FRY, Maneger, - 


J ersey » Bull Calves 
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PAOLI, PA. 
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Sired by @ son of Pogis 99th and from a daughter of 
Hood Farm Torono. Dams are well bred and large 
producers. For quick sale, they will be priced very 
reasonable. 


CARLISLE FARMS, W. E. Mullins, Mer. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 


AYRSHIRE CALVES 


FOR SALE! 
We are offering for sale a bull calf. sire Netherhall 
True to Time, Imp., out of Loletta’s Pride, an 
A. R. cow who just ‘completed suse of 12,800 Ibs. 

of milk, being milked twice dail 
Also a few other bull calves out of A. R. 

and several well-bred heifers 
Correspondence solicited and given prompt attention 
DELCHESTER FARMS, - EDGEMONT, PA. 

THOMAS‘W. CLARK, Mer. 


Cloverdale 
Ayrshires present. The, large 


with good teats and udders. Send for prices, 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart Cortland, N. Y. 





cows 





Cows, Heifers and 
—— er calves. No 
ales for sale at 





Valley View Farm Ayrshires 
Thrifty young stock for sale at farmers, 
prices. Both sexes. 
J. 0. VAUGHAN, 


Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 

The farm where they are ae 8 yt the average of the 
wie ete Crate Ww. atch th is apace for future 

uncements. MILTON W. DAVISON, Canisteo, NY 


ROYERSFORD, PA. 











Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, vot 
akin, at right prices. 

CENTER VALLEY, PA 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 


gs 
ROYCE, R. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Both sexes. Eight and ten weeks old. Prices right 
ORCHARD FARM, - BINGHAMTON, N. Y, 


[SUCCESSOR’S. 
SUCCESSOR. 


now heads our herd. Sired by Thatcher's Choice; 
dam a litter mate to Tongfellow’s Double. We 

= are offering select gilts sired by Duke’s Bacon 5 

= and Artful Duke 62d, bred to him for swumer = 


= farrow. 
= TOWNSEND FARMS, NEW LONDON, 
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Pigs any age, bred 
gilts for fall forrow. 
Free circular. Regis 
tered Guernsey bulls. 
Lecust Lawn Farm 
Box A, Bird-In-Hand, 
Lane. County, Penn. 


100 O. I. C. AND CHESTER 
WHITE PIGS FOR SALE 


Brood sows and service boars at reasonable rrices. Write 
your wants. 
MAPLE LAWN FARM, 


Registered O.1.C. and Chester White Pigs 


Spring pigs all sold. Now booking orders for fall pigs. 


Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 














CORTLAND, NEW YORK 








BIG TYPE POLAND- 


CHINAS. Spring and fall 
or a e pigs Also a few bred 


sows. Frices right. 
GEORGE SPRAGUE Route 2. GRAFTON. OHIO 





° . 7 ,, Buy Big Type Poland China 
iF isten, Hear ¥ esin Sane A the boar ae 3 


weeks old. Sire, Big Joe 3d, No. 255177. Dam, Big Lucy 
B 3d, No. 587880. $10 each if sold before August 20th 
Order quick. G, 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OH1LO 





SUPERBUS' LAD 205540, brother to Grana 


leader, champion boar of the world, his dam _ by 
Masterpiece. For his offspring, write CRYSTAL 
SV’RING STOCK FARM, G. SMITH & SONS, Inc., 
l’rops., Seelyville, Pa. 





Logan Eim Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross, Co., O 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
SAMUEL JOHNS Box 198 WILMINGTON, O 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
ye = no capital invested. Byvery branch of 
the pastness tt in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones at’l Behool of Auctioneering. 20 N. 
Blvd., Chicago. Ill. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 
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Back History—VIII 


UTSIDE the sitting-room door 
stood Wallis, who had been 
lying in wait. “I wanted to 


explain, madam, about the 
rlans,” he said. “It worries Mr 
Allan, You madam, the lat 
Mrs Harrington was a great one for 
plans. She had, if I may say so, a 
new one every day, and she'd argue 
you deaf, dumb, and blind—not to 
speak ill of the dead—till vou were 
fair beat out fighting it. Then you'd 
settle down to it—and next day there'd 


see, 


be another one, with Mrs Harrington 
rooting for it just as hard, and you, 
With your mouth fixed for the other 


plan, so to speak, would have to give 


in to that The plan she happened 
to have last always went through, be- 
cause she fought for that as hard 
She had for the others, and you were 
so bothered by then you didn’t care 
what,” 

Wallis’s carefully impersonal serv- 
ant english had slipped from him, and 
he was talking to Phyllis as man to 
man, but she was very glad of it. 
These were the sort of facts she had 


to elicit, 


“When Mr Allan was well,” he went 
on, “he used to just laugh and say, 
‘All right, mother darling,’ and pet 


own way—he was al- 
ways laughing and carrying on then, 
Mr Allan—but after he was hurt, of 
course, he couldn't get away, and the 
old madam, she'd sit by his couch by 
the hour, and he nearly wild, making 


her and do his 


plans for him, She'd spend weéks 
planning details of things over and 
over, never getting tired. And then 


off again to the next thing! It was 
all because she was so fond of him, 


you see. But if you'll pardon my say- 
ing so, madam”’’—Wallis was resuming 
his man-servant manners—"it was not 


always good for Mr Allan,” 

“I think [ understand,” said Phyllis 
thouchtfully, as she and the wolf- 
hound went to interview Mrs Clancy. 
S80 that was why! She had imagined 
something of the sort. And she—sho 
herself—was doubtless the outcome of 
one of Mr Harrington's long-detailed 
plans, insisted on to Allan till he had 


acquiesced for quiet’s sake! ... But 


he snid now he didn’t mind, She was 
somehow sure he wouldn't have said 
it if it had not been true, Then Wal- 
lis’s other words came to her, “He 
was always laughing then,” and sud- 
denly there surged up in Phyllis a 


passionate resolve to give Allan back 
at least a little of his lis 
heart. He might be going to die— 
though she didn't believe it—but at 
least she could make things less mo- 
notonous and dark for him; and she 
wouldn't offer him plans! And if he 
objected when the plans rose up and 
hit him, why, the shock might do him 
She thought she was fairly sure 
Wallis. 





rood, 
of an ally in 

She cut her interview with Mrs 
Clancy short. Allan, lying motion- 
less, caught a green flash of her, cross. 
ing into her room to dre another 
blue flash as she went out: dropped 
his eyelids and crossed his hands to 
doze a little, an innocent and unwary 
Crusader. He did not know it, but a 
plan was about to rise up and hit him. 
The bride his mother had left him as 
a parting legacy had gone out to or- 
der a string of blue beads, a bull- 
pup, a house, a motor, a banjo, and a 
rose-garden;: as she went she added a 
machine to the list: and he 
was to be planted in the very center 
of everything. 

“Seems like a nice gi 
Allan dreamily. And discreet Wal- 
lis said nothing (though he knew a 
cood deal) about | mistress’s shop- 
ping list. 

‘Yes, Mr Allan,” he conceded. 

It was Phyllis Harrington's tirm be- 
lief that Mr De Guenther could pro- 
duce anything anybody wanted at any 
time, or that if he couldn't his wife 
could. So it was to him that she went 
on her quest for te rose-garden, with 
its incidental house rhe rest of the 
thought she could get for 
was nearly the last of 
April, and she wanted a well-heated 
élderly mansion, preferably Colonial, 
not too unwieldily large, with as many 
rose trees around it as her discretion- 
ary powers would stand. And she 
wanted it as near and as soon as pos- 
sible. By the help of Mr De Guenther, 


rl, Wallis,” said 


items she 
herself It 


American Agri¢ulturist, August 18, 19)7 


The Rose Garden Husband 


An unusual and charming summer love story 


amused but efficient, Mrs De Guen- 
ther, efficient but sentimental; and an 


agent who was efficient merely, she 
got very nearly what she wanted. 
Money could do a great deal more 


than a country minister's daughter 
had ever had any way of imagining. 
By its aid she found it possible to have 
furniture bought and placed inside a 
fortnight, even to a list of books set 
up in sliding sectional cases. She had 
hoped to buy those cases some day, 
one at a time, and getting them at 
one fell swoop seemed to her more 
arrogantly opulent than the purchase 
of the house and grounds—than even 
the big shiny victrola. She had 
bought that herself, before there was 
a house to put it in, going on the prin- 
ciple that all men not professional 
musicians have a concealed passion 
for music that they can create them- 
selves by merely winding up some- 
thing. And—to anticipate—she found 
that as far as Allan was concerned 
she was quite right. 
New Plans 


“But why do you take 
radical step, my dear?” 
De Guenther’ gently, as she 
Phyllis choose furniture, 

“T am going to try the only thing 
Allan’s mother seems to have 
omitted,” said Phyllis dauntlessly. “A 
complete change of surroundings. 

“Oh, my dear!’ breathed Mrs De 
Guenther. “It may help poor Allan 
more than we know! And dear An- 
gela did discuss moving often, but she 


this very 
asked Mrs 
helped 


could never bear to leave the city 
house, where so many of her dear 
ones have passed away.” 

“Well, none of my dear ones are 


roing to pass away there,’ said Phyllis 
irreverently, “unless Mrs Clancy wants 
to. I'm not even taking any servants 
but Wallis. The country house doesn’t 


Margaret Widdemer 


were going to do for yourself to make 


up for being tied to poor Allan? You 
showid really stop being unselfish, 


” 


and enjoy yourself a little. 

Phyliis felt herself flushing crimson. 
Elderly people did seem to be so sen- 
timental! 

“I’ve bought myself lots of things,” 
she defended herself. ‘Most of this 
is really for me. And—I can't help 
being good to him. It’s only common 
humanity. I was never so sorry for 
anybody in my life—you'd be, too, if 
it were Mr De Guenther!” 

She thought her explanation *was 
complete. But she must have said 
something that she did not realize, for 
Mrs De Guenther only laughed_ her 
little tinkling laugh again, and—as is 
the fashion of elderly people—kissed 
her. 

“I would, 
she. 

Allan Harrington lay in his old atti- 
tude on his couch in the darkened 
day-room, his tired, clear-cut face a 
little thrown back, eyes half-closed. 
He was not thinking of anything or 
anyone especially; merely wrapped in 
a web of the dragging, empty, gray 
half-thoughts of weariness in general 
that had hung about him so many 
years. Wallis was not here. Wallis 
had been with him much less lately, 
and he had scarcely seen Phyllis for 
a fortnight; or, for the matter of that, 
the dog, or anyone at all. Something 
was going on, he supposed, but he 
scarcely troubled himself to wonder 
what. The girl was doubtless making 
herself boudoirs or something of the 
sort in a new part of the house. He 
closed his eyes entirely, there in the 
dusky room, and let the web of 


indeed, my dear,” said 

















The Twin Elms in the Daisy Field 


need any more than a cook, a cham- 
bermaid, and outdoor man. Mrs 
Clancy is getting them. I told her I 
didn't eare what age or color she 
chose, but they had to be cheerful. 
She will stay in the city and keep the 
others straight, on something she calls 
board-wages. I'm starting absolutely 
fresh.” 

They were back at Mrs De Guen.- 
ther’s house by the time Phyllis was 
done telling her plans, Phyllis sting 
in the identical pluffy chair where she 

d made her decision to marry Allan. 
Mrs De Guenther sprang from her 
own chair, and came over and impul- 

vely kissed her. 

“God bless vou, dear!” 
believe it was heaven that inspired 
Albert and myself to choose you to 
carry on poor Angela’s work.” 

Phyllis flushed indignantly. 

“I'm undoing a little of it, I hope,” 
she said passionately. “If I can only 
make that poor boy forget some of 
those dreadful years she spent crying 
over him, I shan't have lived in vain!” 

Mrs De Guenther looked at Phyllis 
earnestly—and, most unexpectedly, 
burst into a little tinkling laugh. 

“My dear,” she said mischievously, 
“what about all the fine things you 


she said. “T 


dreary, gray, formless thought wrap 
him again. 

Phylliis’s gay, sweetly carrying voice 
rang from outside the door: 

“The three-thirty, then, Wallis, and 
I feel as if I were going to steal Char- 
lie Ross. Well 4 

On the last word she broke off and 
pushed the sitting-room door softly 
open and slid in. She walked in 4 
pussy-cat fashion which would have 
suggested to any one watching her a 
dark burden on her conscience. 

She crossed straight to the couch, 
looked around for the chair’ that 
should have been by it but wasn’t, and 
sat absently down on the floor. She 
liked floors. 

“Allan!” she said. 

No answer. 

“Allan Harrington!” 

Still none. Allan was half-asleep, 
or what did instead, in one of his ab- 
stracted moods. 

“Al-lan Harrington!” 

This time she reached up and pulled 
at his heavy silk sleeve as she spoke. 

“Yes,” said Allan courteously, as if 
from an infinite distance. 

“Would you mind,” asked Phyllis 
guilelessly, “if Wallis—we—moved you 
—a little? I can tell you all about 





everything, unless you'd rather pot 
have the full details of the plan—— 

“Anything,’’ said Allan wearily from 
the depths of his gray cloud: ‘only 
don't bother me about it!” 

Phyllis jumped to her feet, a whi; 
of gay blue skirts and cheerfully tox 
sing blue feathers. “Good-by, «4, 
Crusader!"" she said with a catch 
her voice that might have been ei:) r 
a laugh orasob. “The next time yoy 
see me you'll probably hate p<! 
Wallis!” ; 

Wallis appeared like the Slave of 
the Lamp. “It’s all right, Wallis” 
she said, and ran. Wallis proceeicg 
thereupon to wheel his master’s couch 
into the bedroom. 

“If you’re going to be moved, you'g 
better be dressed a little heavier, sir” 
he said with the same amiable zu/!e. 
lessness, if the victim had but néticeq 
it, which Phyllis had used from her 
seat on the floor not long before. 

“Very well,” said Allan resignedly 
from his cloud. And Wallis proceeded 
to suit the action to the word. 

Ailan let him go on in unnoticing 
silence till it came to that tota! un. 
familiar thing these seven years, a 
stand-up collar. A shiningly new linen 
collar of the newest cut, a beautiful 
golden-brown knit tie, a gray suit——” 

“What-on earth?” inquired Allan, 
awakening from his lethargy. “I don't 
need a collar and tie te keep me from 
getiing cold on a journey across the 
house. And where did you get those 
clothes? They look new.” 

Wallis laid his now fully dressed 
master back to a reclining position— 
he had been propped up—and tucked 
a handkerchief into the appropriate 
pocket as he replied, “Grant & Moy. 
ley’s sir, where you always deal.” 

It did not occur to Allan, as he was 
being carried downstairs by Wallis 
and Arthur, another of the servants, 
that anything more than a change of 
rooms was intended; nor, as he was 
carried out at its door to a long closed 
carriage, that it was anything worse 
than his new keeper’s mistaken idea 
that drives would be good for him, 
He was a little irritable at the length 
and shut-upness of the drive, though, 
as his cot had been swung deftly from 
the ceiling of the carriage, he was not 
jarred. But when Wallis and Arthur 
carried the light pallet on which he 
lay swiftly up a plank walk laid to 
the door of a private car—why thenit 
began to occur to Allan Harrington 
that something was happening. And 
which rather surprised himseif- -he 
did not lift a supercilious eyebrow and 
say in a soft, apathetic voice, ‘Very 
we-ell!”” Instead, he turned his head 
towards the devoted Wallis, who had 
helped two conductors swing the cot 
from the ceiling, and was now wailing 
for the storm to break. And what he 
said to Wallis was this: 

“What the deuce does this tom- 
foolery mean?” As he spoke he felt 
the accumulated capacity for temper 
of the last seven years surging up 
toward Wallis, and Arthur, and 
Phyllis, and the carriage horses, and 
everything else, down to the two con- 
ductors. Wallis seemed rather relicved 
than otherwise. Waiting for a siorm 
to break is rather wearing. 

“Well, sir, Mrs Harrington, she 
thought, sir, that—that a little move 
would do you good. And you didnt 
want to be botherd, sir * 

“Bothered!” shouted Allan, not at 
all like a bored and dying invalid. 2 
should think I did, when a change in 
my whole way of life is made! \Wh0 
gave you, or Mrs Harrington, permis- 
sion for this outrageous performance! 
It’s sheer, brutal, insulting idiocy!” 

“Nobody, sir—yes, sir,” replied Wal- 
lis meekly. “Would you care for 4 
drink, sir—or anything?” 

“No!” thundered Allan. 

“Or a fan?” ventured Wallis a?- 
proaching ner with that article 0.1 
laying it on the coverlid. Allan’s hand 
snatched the fan angrily—and before 
he thought he had hurled it at W:1!is! 
Weakly, it is true, for it lighted i 
gloriously about five feet away; but he 
had thrown it, with a movement tliat 
must have put to use the muscles of 
the long-disused upper arm, 

“Mr Allan!” he said. ‘“‘Do you know 
what you did then? You threw, and 








you haven’t been able to use more 
than your forearm before! Oh, Mf 


Allan, you're getting better!” 

Allan himself lay in astonishment at 
his feat, and forget to be angry for 4 
moment. “I certainly did!” he said. 

“And the way you lost your tem- 
per!” went on Wallis enthusiastica!!y- 
“Oh, Mr Allan, it was beautiful! You 
haven't been more than to say snarly 
since the accident! It was so like the 
way yov used to throw hat 
brushes———” , ial 

But at the mention of his < 
temper Alvan remembered to lose ! 

furthe:, =! 
[To Be Continued Next Week.] 
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“It Has Been My Experience’ 


Letters from American Agriculturist Women Readers 


Cheap, but Good 


MRS. E. E. 

Here is a recipe which I use often 
for Sunday company dinner. I buy a 
piece of common @@und steak, having 
it cut 1% inches thick. Chop well on 
each side and in both directions, with 
a cleaver or sharp butcher knife. 
Salt well and work into the meat al- 
most a pint of flour, or as much as 
you can. Have a large, deep spider 
on a hot stove with perhaps 2 table- 
spoons of lard. Put the meat into 
this and fry brown on both sides; now 
stick S or 10 cloves into the meat, 
sprinkle a teaspoon of sugar over it, 
end add 1 tablespoon of vinegar. Add 
enough water to almost cover the 
meat and simmer gently for 2 or 3 
hours, adding water as necessary. 

No one needs to dread the high 
prices of meat, when such a delicious 
dish may be had for half the price 
of an ordinary roast. It is very con- 
venient to serve for it doesn’t need a 
hot fire after the water is added and 
the gravy is already made. So, one 
can easily go to church or entertain 
friends, and not be bothered with 
watching the meat. And Ill guaran- 
tee that the meat will be tender. 


Canning Hints 
c. A, B. 

We lived four miles from a store, 
sugar ordered the week previous from 
our weekly peddler of groceries wasn’t 
delivered, and a lot of blackcap rasp- 
berries were ready to can. I had no 
other resource only to do them with- 
out sugar (as my rule is no borrow- 
ing, unless strictly necessary). Much 
to my surprise, when using that fruit 
I found it much superior to that 
canned with sugar, especially for pie 
making, and since that time (over 30 
years ago) I have canned no berries, 
apples, currants, etc, with sugar, for 
pies. In canning I simply add a little 
water, stew until done (some fruits 
require longer cooking than others), 
then fill cans and seal, sterilize cans 
before puting fruit in. I often take 
the juice from the berries, currants, 
applies, etc, and make my jelly in the 
winter, and use the rest of the fruit 
for pies. No standing over hot stoves 
in summer, making jelly for me, any 
more. Fruits are put in cans and in 
cold weather, when the fires are 
needed, jelly is made. 

The juice makes just as nice jelly 
as when first picked, and it. is so 
much easier for the (often) over- 
worked and summer rushed house- 
wife. Also the finest jams and 
preserves can be made from fruits 
canned without sugar, and made 
when standing over a hot stove is not 
disagreeable to one’s body and nerves. 
Make them the same as from fresh 
fruits. If you have never done this 
before, you will be surprised with 
the result. 


Good Things from Plums 
GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


Plums are delicious when ripe. 
Perfect, juicy ripeness recommends 
them for the dessert, but they should 




















not be quite So ripe for cooking and 
preserving. For dessert they will 
only require careful, gentle wiping 
with a damp cloth and arranging on 
dishes without piling them on each 
other, as this causes them to become 
crushed and unsightly. Apples are 
splendid to combine with plums, espe- 
cially in preserving. 

_ Plam Dessert 

This is an attractive dish and ex- 
cellent when made from the following 
English recipe: The fruit must be 
quite ripe, pared, and stones removed. 
Boil 1 cup of brown sugar in \% cup 
of water. Lay the plums cut in halves 
or quarters in a glass dish. When the 
syrup is cool pour it over them gently 
and gradually, covering each piece. 
This amount of syrup is used for one- 
kalf pound of the plums. Add a few 
drops of vanilla. Cover carefully and 
it is ready for service in an hour and 
will keep for three days if placed in 
a dry,.cool place. 

Plum Jelly 


Plum jelly has a_ delicious, tart 
taste and is very appetizing. 
Canned plums are most excellent, 


especially when one uses the large, 
luscious, purple, Ozark variety. Select 
choice ones, wash carefully, remove 
stones and proceed as for canning 
other fruits. The Damsons are excel- 
lent also for canning, making splendid 
ples during the winter season. Plum 
pie is quite good made either from the 
fresh fruits or from canned ones, 
made as other pies, sweetening to 
suit taste. 
Pickled Plums 

Good sized plums, like the Purple 
Gages, are best for these. For 5 
pounds of fruit use 2% pounds of 
sugar, 1 pint of vinegar, a stick or so 
of cinnamon and a few whole cloves. 


Additional cloves may be stuck in thes 


piums, if desired. Prick the _ skins 
with a silver fork and prevent them 
from bursting. Heat the sugar and 





Just Right for School Wear 
vinegar, skim, put in the spices and 


plums and cook until tender, but 
avoid allowing them to burst. Can 
quickly while hot. 
Plum Pie, English Style 

Rinse the fruit in cold water, stem 
snd split in two, removing the pits. 
Place in a buttered dish more than 
4 inches high, sprinkle very gener- 
ously with granulated sugar, make a 
short pastry crust with beef suet, 
chopped very fine, and cover the top. 
Cut a slit in the top, brush with sweet 
milk and bake in a moderate oven 
until the crust is done and the plums 
aro tender. 

Plum Marmalade 


Remove the stems, skin and stones 
from the plums. Use ™% pound of 
sugar and a teacup of weter to a 
peund of fruit. Boil 1 hour, skim and 
stir often to prevent burning. When 
cooked to proper conststency, remove 
from fire and ‘place in_ sterilized 
giasses and cover with paraffin, or in 
cans, and seal while hot. 


i Mushrooms cause death, if you eat 
the wrong kind. If you don’t know 
Rion Hakeee, don’t pick them at 

ea 


Butterscotch Pies 

Soveral weeks ago a reader re- 
quested a recipe for butterscotch pie. 
In spite of the hot weather many 
readers were kind enough to. send 
their recipe for the same. I wish to 
thank personally every one who took 
the trouble to write. Below are several 
different ways to make this delectable 
pastry.—[The Household Editor. 

Scotch Pie 

One cup brown sugar, 2 eggs, white 
of 1 egg for icing, 1 tablespoon butter, 
1 tablespoon flour (good measure), 1 
cup boiling water, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Boil as cornstarch, have crust baked 
and add filling and _  ice.—([Bessie 
Bang. 

Butterscotch Pie I 

One cup of brown sugar melted 
over the fire, add a large tablespoon 
ef butter and cook until slightly 
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For the Little Girl 
browned, then 1 cup of milk, stir well 


and add the yolks of cges well 
beaten. Keep stirring until it thick- 
ens, pour into the pie crust. Beat the 
whites to a stiff froth with 3. table- 
spoons of powdered sugar for the 
meringue.—[Mrs L. M. Poultney. 


Butterscotch Pic II 


One and one-quarter cups brown 
sugar, 1% cups cream, 2 eggs, 1 heap- 
ing tablespoon flour, butter size of a 
walnut, beat the eggs, saving the 
whites for the top. Add milk, mix 
ficur with a little milk and add to the 
milk and eggs. Melt butter, add the 
sugar and 2 tablespoons cream. Let 
ccok six minutes. Then add other in- 
gredients and stir until it thickens. 
Fill crust.—[Elda E. Isenberg. 

Butterscotch Pic IT 

Line a piepan with puff paste and 
bake. Make filling of following ingre- 
dients and cook in double boiler: 
Three-quarters cup brown sugar, 2 
tablespoons flour, 1 egg, butter the 
size of an egg, 2 cups of milk. Use 
enly yolks of egg in filling, and whip 
white for meringue, return to oven 
and bake a delicate brown. 

Butterscotch Pie IV 

Two and one-half cups milk, 2? ege 
yolks (whites for icing), 2 cups brown 
sugar, pinch of salt, 1 tablespoon 
vanilla, 1 tablespoon butter, 3 heap- 
ing tablespoons of flour. This makes 
two pies. It should be cooked in 
double boiler to keep from scorching. 
[Florence Crayne. 


Little Girl Styles 

School will soon open and perhaps, 
too, the little lassie will need a new 
best frock for the warm days yet to 
continue. Any and all of the four 
designs are attractive. 

8464—Girls’ Dress 

When you once start it will take a 
surprisingly short time to finish this 
Gainty little frock for your small 
caughter. It closes at the back, and 
kas a simple kimono waist with a 
large ripple collar or bertha which 
comes to a point at the waistline in 
front. A pointed vest of the material, 
lace trimmed, frills in the front. 
Hither the long or short sleeves may 
be used, the choice depending upon 
the appropriateness of the material 
chosen. The skirt is aenecialiv 





A Little Empire Model 


adapted to the use of embroidery 
flouncing as it is straight and all in 
cne piece. It may be gathered at the 
waist to a beading or to a narrow 
belt of the material. The pattern is 
cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. The S-year 
size requires 1°4 yards 18-inch flounc- 
ing, 1% yards 36-inch material, 3$ 
yaids insertion and 1 yard edging. 
8156—Girls’ Shirtwaist Dress 

A pattern which very successfully 
combines two materials—such = as 
remnants of linen with dimity or 
veile, or serge with taffeta, or any 
wash material, is given in No S456. 
The waist part is just like the ordinary 
Shirtwaist or guimpe with a large, 
girlish-looking collar which is cut in 
mn attractive outline. Both long and 
Short sleeves are included in the pat- 
tern, and so the dress is a style which 
is suitable for either summer or win- 
ter. It is an especially good school 
dress as the little waist is easily 
laundered and several can be made 
for one skirt so the wearer may al- 
ways be fresh and neat with little 
laundry work. The skirt is the sim- 
piest kind that there is—all in one 
piece and straight at the lower edge— 
and it is gathered to a straight belt 
which buttons onto the waist. The 
pattern is cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. 
The 8-year size requires 1% yards 
26-inch material, with 2% yards lace 
ecging for the waist and 1% yards 
86-inch for the skirt. 

8451—Children’s Empire Dress 


Very prim and proper is this small 
girl in her little dimity frock. It is 
a style which never seems to go out 
of fashion because it is so simple and 
becoming. The waist is hardly more 
than a yoke, and it may have either 
a round or square neck, the former 
finished with a collar pointed at front 
and back. Dainty little puffed elbow 
sleeves, or the long, full ones gathered 
into cuffs may be chosen. A little 
oue-piece skirt is gathered to the high 
waist and tiny, pointed pockets are 
the final irresistible touch. The pat- 
tern is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and § years. 
The 4-year size requires 2% yards 27- 
inch material with % yard 2T-inch 
ccntrasting goods. 

8149—Girls’ Dress 


This young lady knows for a fact 
that the Empire waistline will be the 
most fashionable thing this fall. The 
waist is without fullness, and the 
fronts extend into long pieces which 
kang down over the skirt and form 
pockets. A decidedly novel closing is 
Shown at the front where the line 
curves from the neck to the side front 
in surplice effect. Either long sleeves 


or the short ones may be used. The 
one-piece, straight skirt is gathered 
al! around to the high waist. The 


pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. The S-year size requires 
84% yards 27-inch material with % 
yard 27-inch contrasting goods. 

Price of pattern 10 cents. Order by 
number from our Pattern Department, 
—_— of this paper. Be sure to state 

ze, 


For Mush—A large cup of sweet 
milk put in the water in which the 
meal is stirred for mush will make 
the mush brown nicely when ‘fried. 
iM. ¥.. A.. Kent County, Del. 
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The Schoolhouse 

DR ELEANOR MELLEN 
Where did you go to school? I 
went in a little wooden building set in 


the edge of pine woods, full of sweet 
fern and possible snakes, and near a 
tempting and forbidden sandhill. Ex- 
remember a 


cept the woods, I do not 

sanitary or hygienic thing about 
We drank water out of an _ open 
hueket, when the big boys could 


persuaded to fill it, all using the same 
dipper. As for outhouses, we _ gir! 
never used one if tortures could avoid 


it, for fear these same “big” boys’ 
would see us and jeer. A few yeurs 
ago I made a sentimental journey to 
review these scenes, and found the 
schoolhouse _ still standing, newly 
painted and looking rather better in 
outward appearance than I remem- 
bered it. It is being used for a 
chicken house now, and the children 
attend school in a_ splendid brick 
structure half a block away. 


How many children nowadays are 


spending from one-third to one-half 
of their waking hours in a building 
better fitted for a chickenhouse than 
for a choolhouse? Do ycurs? More 
than a quarter of a century ago that 
might have been pardonable, but 
there is no shadow of excuse for it 
today. How many fathers and 


much about the school- 
? The outside probably 
inside ? 


mothers know 
house anyway 
is familiar, but what about the 


llow are the seats in relation to the 
size of the children that use them? 
Can the feet of the little tots touch 
the floor and are the older boys and 
girls comfortably seated so that they 
neither slouch nor hunch? 

Of course, comfortable and well- 
fitting seats make for better study, but 
this is another matter. I am only 
discussing schoolhouses from a 
medical viewpoint. Seats that are 
too high or too low, desks that do not 


place books and writing at the correct 
distance from the eyes cause spinal 
curvature and injured vision, to name 
only two or the worst results Nar- 
row chests and round shoulders are 
not only unpleasant to see but make 
fine soil for seeds of tuberculosis and 
pneumonia. These and other evils of 
carriage are pretty apt to come to 
those who have been obliged to spend 
long hours at desks that do not fit the 
seats, 

Is the schoolroom well lighted, and 


does the light fall properly on the 
desks? How about the water supply? 
Is the water pure, and is it kept cov- 
ered if left to stand in a bueket or 
pitcher? Tlow about the means of 
drinking, Individual paper cups are 
very cheap indeed and would save 


a sore throat and cold from be- 
from child to child—or 


serious disease, 


many 
ing passed 
some more 

The children are compelled to spend 


1 good portion of their lives in these 
rooms. They have nothing to say 
about it The state requires it and 
you require it It is the duty of the 
state to make conditions safe and 
healthy for them while there: but 
you are the state Always the fathers 
have control of the state, in some 
sections both the fathers and _ the 


Therefore the responsibility 
directly upon you. 


mothers 
would seem to be 


Probably you think that everything is 
ill right now I have recently seen 
two surveys, one made by a state of 


schoolhouses, the other made 
by the government of a county in the 
middle w pposed to be typical. 
If vou could read their revelat 
vou would start to look over § t) 
hoolhouse in your district bef 
nightfall Why not do it nvyway 
! ] September term opens 


The mothers go, too, and 


it own 


ions, 


ore the 
w hile 
tention to 
t! outhouses Look them over with 
cation, both as to th 
and to each } 
choolhouses have been found with 
only one for both } and girls, at 
with none all), See how 
clean or how dirty they are, whe 
there is any paper supplied, find out 
if the paths to them are muddy in 
spring or left unshoveled in winter, 
and notice if they are screened from 
ench other, and closed in the rear. 
Particularly find out if the children 
have an opportunity to wash their 
hands after using the outhouse, and 
if they are taught to do so. That one 
habit would prevent much sickness 
this winter; and this is the winter 
when we cannot afford ill-health. 


ovVs 


some 


ee en ee ee 


Health in the Home> 


By Dr ELEANOR MELLEN 


Questions on sanitation, hygiene and the prevention of 
disease, if they are of general interest, will be answered 
in this column. Where space will not permit or the subject 
is not suitable, letters will be personally answered subject 
to proper limitations and when a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is inclosed. | 
diagnose or prescribe for individual cases. 
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Dr. Mellen will not 





Poor Health or Excesses 
B. L. T., New York, writes: Am 19 
and in perfect health and would be gocd 
looking if it were not for the dark lines 
around and under my) What do 
you think would remove them? 

Dark around the eyes are 
upposed always to result from one of 
wo causes, either poor health or ex- 
cesses in some direction. It may be 
overexertion in a good cause or a bad 
one, much study or too much 
inneing, too late hours or too much 

War Relief Work, one would do it as 
quickly as another. You must find 
the cause yourself by examination of 
vour life and then cure the condition 
by removing the cause. There is no 
other cure. 

See a Specialist 

Mrs D. writes concerning an obstinate 
skin trouble afflicting a member of her 
family. 

T should advise him to go to a 

good skin specialist in your city. Some 


eves 


circles 


too 




















AUGU ST ..™ ribenron 


|| I love the torrid earth, the brassy glory 
Of sunbeams falling from nore bk sky. 
I love the silent night, the wordless story 
Of ripened meads and pastures brown 


and dry. We 


I love the touch of warm, unruffled waters, 
| The breezeless day, the hum of insect 
| bands. 
| 





Zenith of all the year, most gracious August, _| 
You hold me captive in your glowing 
hands. 








of the hospitals must have — skin 
clinics where you could obtain the 
best of advice and assistance. Skin 


diseases really need to be seen before 
advice is given, because the eye of 
the physician who is skilled in those 
troubles can tell more in one glance 
than could be described in pages. It 
is possible that some common article 
of food is poisonous to him and is 
making all the trouble. Such things 
are not very uncommon. 





Jellies That Surely Jell 


VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 

“Jellies that surely jell” are the aim 
of every good housekeeper; and if a 
few points are borne in mind, there 
should not be the slightest difficulty 
in securing the brightest and clearest 
of jellies. Jellies are made of clear, 
cooked fruit juices, boiled with sugar 
to the jellying stage. 

The property of congealing is due 
to the substance called pectose or its 
relative pectic acid. Many fruits, 
such as peaches, pears and overripe 
grapes, do not contain sufficient pec- 
tise to thicken the juice when cold, 
and are therefore often combined 
with other fruits in which this prop- 
erty abounds. Thus to peaches are 
added apples and to ripe grapes, ap- 
ples or quinces, 

Fruit when overripe or gathered 
immediately after a rain, should not 
be used for jelly making, as it will 
rarely give satisfaction. Pectic acid 
fs a gelatinous substance, soluble in 
the juices of fruit. Heated in com- 
bination with sugar, it congeals when 
cold. If, however, the boiling is con- 
tinued too long, the mixture loses its 
velatinous properties and becomes a 
thick syrupy or ropy mass, which 
never again will return to the jelly- 
ing point 

To obtain the juice of fruit, add to 
t as little water as possible and with 
like currants, grapes, ete, if 
they are mashed slightly before they 
ire put on to cook, no additional wa- 
er will be needed, provided they are 
frequently stirred while heating. 


fruits 


Large fruits should be cleaned and 
cut in small pieces, and if a little 
fruit juice is added in the place of 


water, the better will be the flavor of 
the finished product. 

Always heat the fruit slowly when 
making jelly and after it is cooked, 
strain through a double thickness of 
cheesecloth or flannel, which is half 
cotton and half wool. The same gen- 
eral rule applies to the making of all 
jellies, no matter what the variety of 
the fruit employed. Measure the 


— Se aM is last a 
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strained fruit juice and to each pint, 
allow an equal quantity of granulated 
sugar. For the very best results, do 
not make jelly of more than two 
quarts of juice at a time, because 
when cooking small quantities, the 
jellying point is reached more quick- 
ly, thus producing a lighter-colored, 
clearer and better flavored jelly. 

For the same reason, evaporate the 
water from the fruit juice by boiling 
it for ten or fifteen minutes in an 
open saucepan before the sugar is 
added. Always have.the sugar heated 
in the oven before mixing it with the 
boiling syrup and have it sufficiently 
hot so that it will “‘hiss’” as it goes 
in. Skim the jelly as it cooks and 
continue boiling until a little dropped 
ona cold plate, shows a jellying tend- 
ency. 

No absolute rule can be given to 
determine the jellying point, as the 
time required to reach it varies. Much 
depends upon the quality, ripeness 
and kind of fruit used, and also on 
the amount of water left in the juice. 
As soon as it is done, remove im- 
mediately from the fire, fill into jelly 
glesses that have been rinsed with hot 
water and stand aside to cool. 


It is better to let the jelly stand 
for at least thirty-six hours before 
ecvering with melted paraffin. Store 


in : cool, dry closet. For grape jelly, 
gieen grapes, or those just beginning 
to ripen are best. Wild grapes also 
make a jelly of delicious flavor, espe- 
cially appetizing to serve with roast 
duck or goose, Cultivated grapes, if 
fully ripe are deficient in pectic acid 


and unless cooked with apples or 
plums, make a syrup rather than a 
jelly. 


Apples are very rich in pectose and 
the jelly “comes” very quickly. Choose 
tart, well-flavored apples. Wash, re- 
move the stems and blossom ends and 
then cut into quarters or eighths, with- 


out peeling them or removing the 
cores. Be very careful in extracting 
the apple juice not to squeeze the 


puip hard, as it comes through easily 
and makes,a rough, unattractive jelly. 
A bag that will allow the juice to 
merely drip is best, and the pulp can 
be utilized in an apple butter or mar- 
miulade. 

Boil the juice for twenty minutes 
before adding the sugar, then follow 
the general directions for jelly mak- 
ing. Orange or a very little lemon 
juice may be added to some of the 
jelly to impart a pleasing variety, and 
a small quantity can be flavored with 
venilla extract just before it is poured 
into the glasses. The flavor of rose 
geranium or fresh mint is also 
delicious, and this may be given by 
dropping a small, well-washed rose 
geranium leaf or a sprig of mint into 
the bottom of some of the glasses, be- 
fore pouring the jelly into them. 

Apple juice is also recommended 
for “extending” the juice of the more 
expensive fruits like raspberry, straw- 
berry or blackberry. One-third rasp- 
berry to two-third apple juice giving 
a delectable jelly of strong raspberry 
flavor. 

Quince jelly is considered by many 
to be the very “queen of jellies.” This 
is frequently made from the parings, 
cores and inferior parts of the fruit; 
the better portions being reserved for 
canning and preserving. 

Remember, however, to carefully 
reject the quince seeds, because of 
their mucilaginous nature. When they 
are included, the result will be only a 
stringy, ropy mixture. A combina- 
tien of quinces and crabapples is very 
good, as they produce a very dainty, 
delicate jelly. Use about two-thirds 
quince to one-third apple. 

Five-fruit jelly, as it is called, gives 
a very dainty jelly with a tempting, 
elusive flavor. Use two quarts or cur- 
rents, one quart of strawberries, one 
pint of raspberries, one quart of cher- 
ries and one pint of apple juice. The 
cherries should be ripe, the other 
fruits a little underripe. Stone the 
cherries, saving all the juice. Heat 
all the fruits together in a double 
boiler until the juices flow freely. 
Strain as usual and add the apple 
juice. Let the juice boil about twenty 
minutes. Add the hot sugar (a cupful 
of sugar for each cupful of juice), 
and let boil until it jells. 


Cooking Corn on Cob 
MRS EDITH BRODY 
I was new to this country and its 
ways. I am an Englishwoman, and 
had only just come over from the old 
country, bringing my two little girls 


with me. My husband was a 
preacher, and I found I had to 
learn most things over, and evéry- 


thing was difficult in view of this fact. 
The funniest experience I had was 
when I tried to cook corn on the cob. 

Mrs Smith, a farmer’s wife, came 
into the parsonage one day and in- 
formed me she had come to stay all 
day with me, while her husband went 
on to the nearest town. The lady 
brought some garden truck as a pres- 
ent for me. There were carrots, tur- 
nips and some sweet corn on the cob. 
I thanked her, but had some misgiv- 
ings whether she had brought the corn 
for us, or for our driving horse. 





Mrs Smith apologized for the ages p; 
the corn, and said it would take , 
little longer cooking than usual, ang 
being brigh,t as becomes @ preacher’ 
wife, and one who would not show 
ignorance, I saw at once the corn wa. 
meant for the table. I had vision; 
of something sweet, soft, and flint, 
like bananas, to be eaten with cream 
and sugar. Would you believe jr° 

I put that corn in boiling water on 
the stove, as I was told to do, ang 
saw that it was on the way to jp, 
cooked. I then went to work anq 
prepared my other vegetables, cookeg 
them and some heefsteak we were jy 
have for dinner that day. The corp 
meanwhile was bubbling and boilins 
hard on the stove. as all good corn 
should. When all was ready, | 
stabbed the corn again with my cook. 
ing fork, as I had done many times 
already, but it seemed as though 
never would get soft. I then turneg 
to my visitor, and I told her I was 
afraid the corn was not cooked yer 
but we would eat dinner, anyway. | 

Mrs Smith’s face got very red, | 
thought at the time she was embar. 
rassed at the age of the corn, but | 
know now she must have been laugh. 
ing at me. You see, I tried to cook 
the corn on the cob so that the coh 
weuld be soft, too, to be sliced up ang 
eaten with cream and sugar. 

T have cooked lots of corn since and 
can eat and enjoy as much of it as 
any American. : 


The Origin of Nickel 
WALTER K. PUTNEY 

The name “nickel” was originally 
a nickname, and was applied to the 
metal as it was found in the old Ger. 
man copper mines.™ In olden times 
the people were very superstitious, 
They believed that a_ little-known 
personage called Old Nick lived with. 
in the earth and guarded the under. 
ground world. If the men on top 
tried to do any mining, Old Nick hin. 
dered or deceived them just as much 
as he possibly could. It was because 
of this that the name nickel origi. 





nated. The miners found a reddish 
ore in with the copper. This ore 
was of no use to them and _ they 


thought Old Nick had placed it there 
to discourage and hinder them in the 
mining of the copper. So they named 
it kupfer-nickel, or copper-nickel, 
meaning that it was Old Nick's false 
copper. When the metal came into 
use the old miners’ nickname was 
still used, even in the scientific term, 
being changed to the Latin nicolum. 

In connection with this it is inter- 
esting to note a curious fact about 
the cobalt which is found in conjune- 
tion with nickel and ~~ copper. The 
name was given it because it was 
supposed to be produced by the Cob- 
bolds—little elvés who guarded the 
treasures of the mines in the absence 
of Old Nick. ‘The metal was also 
produced as a scheme to bewilder the 
miners and retard their progress, ac- 
cording to the old legends. 

Nickel is especially valuable be- 
cause of its hardness and freedom 
from rust. It often takes the place 
of silver and takes a high polish. In 
common form it is mixed with @ 
large proportion of copper. 

Do not be too sure of what you are 
marrying, until you have _ several 
times interviewed her small brother. 








Farm Women! Send for the Granger 
Booklet, which tells how you can 


[Preserve Your Fruits and Vegetables 





[Without Sugar, Jars, Gans, or Wor 


The shortage of cans and the high cost of sugar won't thea 
affect you; at the same time you do away with all the fes, 
worry and expense of canning. 

THE GRANGER EVAPORATOR preserves the 
natural flavor of fruits and vegetables better than canning doe. 
County demonstrators endorse it; 20,000 satisfied uses 
testify to its merits! Works easily on 
kitchen range, oil or gas stove. Requires 
no watching, and contents cannot burn. 
Evaporated fruits are most wholesome 
and easily prepared for serving, making 
delicious desserts, cakes and pies. 

Made in two sizes, at $6 and $12. 
Satisfaction guaranteed ; your money | 
back if you want it. f 

Send for booklet G telling about this 
easy method. It's free. ‘rite today 
GRANGE SALES ASSOCIATION 
Lafayette Building PHILADELPHIA 






















ak RETAILERS’ 35c QUALITY 3 


COFFEE 


From Wholesaler Direct, fresh off the Roaster 
PO DS FOR 
5 Ae Ground Ss 1 25 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN SOO MILES 
10 LBS. DELIVERED FREE 1000 MILES 














ia) or Money Kef 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St.,New Yor 
BeTApLieHED ae 
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claim, with all 


paid-up subscriber; 


Left No Address 

1 shipped_15 dozen fancy white eggs 
to J. & S. Samuels, 192 Broome street, 
Newark, N J, from May 23 to June 17. I 
received a check, but it was later re- 
turned to me marked “Account closed.” 
Will you please see if I can recover for 
the goods sent them?—[W. H. G., New 
York. 

It certainly looks as if no satisfac- 
tion could be obtained from J. & S. 
Samuels. Nothing much can be 
learned about this outfit ex@ept that 
they moved and have neglected to tell 
anyone their, future address. We 
have had several complaints like the 
above. Why, not ask Orange Judd 
Service Bureau where you can ship 
eggs and receive in return good 
United States money? We will be 
very glad to supply this information 
to interested subscribers. 


Let Sheriff Interview Him 

A man representing himself to be Dr 
S. Bartell, 141 E 20th street, Milwaukee, 
stopped at my place. There was some- 
thing the matter with my child's left 
eye. He examined it and said my child 
was blind in that eye and gave ita 
treatment. He charged $150 and paid 
$50. Will I_ have to pay the remaining 
$100. My child had never. complained 
about the eye before.—[O. B. 

Orange Judd Service Bureau ad- 
dressed a letter to the supposed doctor 
at the address he gave to client and it 
has been returned by the postal au- 
thorities marked “No such number.” 
Too many a charlatan is wandering 
about the country preying upon the 
credulous. How can good people dare 
to let an unknown person, whom they 
have never seen before, tinker with 
such a delicate mechanism as the hu- 
man eye? In all cases of eye trouble, 
be guided by the advice of a compe- 
tent oculist who has a permanent of- 
fice in your locality, and who has a 
record which will bear the closest 
investigation. Your family physician 
will know of such. We know just 
how plausible is the sales talk of the 
itinerant eye specialist, and O. B. 
probably can consider himself fortu- 
nate to have happened to have but $50 
in cash at the time of the visit. 
Should the “doctor” call agaim give 
the sheriff a chance to examine his 
credentials. 





Keeping in Touch 

The Supreme Civil Service Institute, 
53 Park Row, New York city, issued a 
guarantee bond to refund all tuition 
fees if one of its students should fail 
to pass the government exams and 
thus secure a place on the eligible 
lists. A subscriber states that he paid 
them ST and could hear nothing from 
them. We now understand that the 
above outfit went out of business 
about May 1, 1917, so evidently our 
Subscriber can hope for no refund. 
Another instance of a “guarantee” 
which did not guarantee. No word is 
80 overworked as that word guaran- 
tee. No responsible educational insti- 
tution would issue such a guarantee. 
Did the outfit referred to ever pay it, 
It is so easy for schemers to. “guaran- 
tee anything or everything*® if they 
are irresponsible and don't propose to 
back up their guarantee. . 


wish to thank you for collecting 
$14.50, my claim in full, against the 
American express for crate of eggs 
lost in transit. I must say that Orange 
Judd Service Bureau is a great bene- 
fit to farmers and shippers. I'll stick 
by the American Agriculturist every 
lime.—[William Beer, Greenville, N Y. 


William Fulwood, poultry dealer, 
formerly located at 1532 South street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, seems to have 
Moved and left no address. Subscriber 
States that he sent the above party 
ess and received a check which later 
Was returned marked “no good.” 


Received today from Adams express 
& check for $12.58 payment in full for 
one case eggs shipped last February 
which were frozen when they reached 
the market. The Express agent here 
Said “no use filling claim, as company 
Would not pay for frozen eggs.” I 
&m much surprised to get payment in 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or 
the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 


will be entitled to this free service by / 
becoming a subscriber. 


_ Agriculturist.” 
















or, if not such, you 






SATISFACTION 


I thank Orange Judd Service 


full. 
Bureau very much for your trouble 
and assure you the whole matter is 
much appreciated by me.—[E. M. 
Marsh, Clymer, N Y. 


Postal fraud order has been issued 
against the following: 

Crawford Law Company, and its of- 
ficers and agents as such, at 88 Broad 
street and 8 Beacon street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Antonio Vanelli, at 
street, New York, N Y. 


289 Bleecker 


No, I won’t gamble a dollar in US 
promotion house, not even if it in- 
cludes a bonus in its 14 subsidiaries. 
H. Kurt Holmes & Co's flashy pro- 
Spectus doesn’t interest me. I'd rather 
buy a farm mortgage, or still better, 
federal farm loan tax-free bonds. 


Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firm adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver's hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Jottings from the Farmers 

T have been in the American Agri- 
culturist family for many years. I 
feel it my duty to write to you to con- 
gratulate you for your good work of 
making such a reliable agricultural 
journal as you are giving the farmers 
at this time. Labor here is getting 
searcer, but farm machinery is help- 
ing out. I bought a tractor a year 
ago. Make certain that you get a 
machine with power enough to do 
what work you have in mind. I made 
a mistake in not doing this. The fact 
is, I took the word of an agent rather 
than the guarantee of the manufac- 


turer. I shall not make that mistake 
again.—[S. P. Baldoser, Pickaway 
County, O. 


Surely your subscribers have cause 
to be very grateful to you for your 
work in their behalf through the 
Orange Judd Service Bureau. We 
have today received a check for $100 
from the party in Rochester from 
whom we were not able to get any 
satisfaction after repeated efforts for 
the last six months. We feel very 
much indebted to American Agricul- 
turist for its success in securing the 
payment of this debt.—[Mrs Jacob W. 
Crookston, Palmyra, N Y. 


I notice where Mrs L. Zimmer wants 
to know how to get rid of rats. Would 
say that I always trap all I can and 
poison the rest. One, an old, shy rat 
which we tried all winter to trap was 
too wary to be caught. I then sweet- 
ened some rat poison with a little mo- 
lasses. Some rats are fond of sweets, 
so the next day the old rat was so sick 
I was able to catch it. Give the boys 
a bounty of 10 cents on all rats and 
woodchucks killed and the rats will 
disappear quickly. Rats will travel 
from one farm to another if over- 
crowded. I try to keep the golden 
rule by not raising rats for my neigh- 
bors.—[Lyman Crane, New York. 


a mn ead 

Winter rye may pay even better than 
$2 wheat. Disked in as soon as pota- 
toes or corn are harvested, there is 
but little labor preparing the land 
and sowing the seed. The only ex- 
pense next year will be harvesting and 
threshing. On fairly good soil limed, 
I have just threshed out the large 
yield of 30 bushels of plump, heavy 
rye per acre. One field was in pota- 
toes last year, the other in corn. Both 
fields were rather run-out grass lands 
that had not been plowed for many 
years. Use the best seed, clean and 
free of weeds, which stools so as to 





give two to five bearing stalks from 
each seed. I am now about to seed 
to grass these two lots, after deep 
plowing and thorough harrowing sev- 
eral times. Overlap half at each har- 
rowing, so as to stir the soil a dozen 
or more times. Tertilizer is used for 
gras on this loamy moist soil, bee 
ing free from weed seed: stable ma- 
nure is saved for cultivated crops. 
On quick soil, vetch and rye after 
potatoes and corn will make a dense 
growth to plow under before planting 
next spring. Rye may be fully as high 
as wheat in 1918, as it is always in 
good demand for domestic or foreign 
markets. The straw sells for horse 
bedding; alternate layers of it with 
corn in silo makes good feed.—[H. M,, 
Wisset Farms. 

I have heard it stated hundreds of 
limes by practical farmers that they 
would not want a tractor because it 
packs the ground so hard. While this 
seems a natural inference, yet it is not 
logical or correct. A tractor, no mat- 
ter what it is doing, never follows the 
work being done. On plowed ground 
it only packs surface and the machine 
following will work it up perfectly. 
On unplowed ground where cutaway 
harrows and plows are used, we find 
that it does better work where the 
wheels run than it does in other 


places, I speak from six years’ expe- 
rience.—[Walter C. Black, New Jer- 
sey. 


Farmers of New York state are en- 
tering into the era of doing things for 
themselves. The dairymen’s league is 
an example of an organization which 
should have been put in force years 
ago. The suggestion presents itself, 
however, that the organization should 
be perfected until every dairyman in 
the state is a member. To keep the 
organization strong, influential men 
must come to the front and give gen- 


erously of their time and money to 
help officer the league. It is the duty 
of all others to lend their good will 
and support and no member should 
feel that he has a right to do that 
which is not for the good of the com- 


munity in which he lives. The ofticers 


of the branch leagues will welcome 
constructive criticism and expect sup- 
port of the members in whatever is 
for the best interests of the organiza- 
tion.—[Cortland County Farm Bureau. 


letter pub- 
Maltreat- 


In following up the 
lished by you, heaced 
ment in rural schools, we found 
that there were a few mistakes 
made by physical training teachers. 
We have “been glad to have the op- 
portunity to chase down and over- 
come the criticisms of physical train- 
ing. We are anxious for it to make 
good on its merits. In the rural dis- 
tricts among the people, there seems 
to be difticulty in getting them to un- 
derstand that play is educational. 
Health training is a particular advan- 
tage to school children. Prof Tuttle 
of Cornell says that physical training 
in rural schools is not only of bene- 
fit to the students in a physical bet- 
terment, but it helps to stimulate men- 
tal activity. The fact that teachers 
are required to play with the children 
during the rest periods and take an 
interest in their recreation is resulting 


in the teacher and the pupil getting 
better acquainted throughout’ the 
schools of the state. This makes for 
better co-operation and much better 
educational results.—[Daniel Chase, 


Military Training Commission. 
Fight for Your Primary Market 
[From Page 2.] 

from 1 cent to possibly as much as 5 
cents a bushel in favor of the eastern 
wheat growers, depending upon his 
nearness to point of export. The three 
factors herein mentioned, if decided 
favorably to middle states growers, 
as 5 cents to 


may add from as little 

as much as 15 cents a bushel to the 
price they will net for their 1918 
wheat crop. The total to be fought 
for amounts to many millions of dol- 
lars. American Agriculturist wishes 
to hear from every present or pros- 


who would like 
matters 


pective wheat grower 
its assistance in having these 
adjusted in his interest. 


Mention A A When You Write 
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in both first and last cost. 


struction book. 
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’ Gs the result of 124 years of paint making experience. The formula 
is plainly printed on every can. It is all paint. For this reason it 
will spread further, cover better, last longer and save you moncy 


If there is no Harrison dealer near you, write us direct. 


Get Our Free Farmer’s Paint Book No. H-71 
Don’t buy nor use paint until you have read this valuable in- 
Write for it now, : 


- HARRISONS, INC: 
Established 1793 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, Minneapolis 
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Save Money 
on Paint 


Buy paint by the job 
not by the gallon. 
Forget how many 
quarts the paint can 
holds. Findout how 
many square yards of 
long service are in it. 
fy What you really 
want is property pro- 
tection and improved 
Gppearance for the 
greatest possible 
gumber of years, 
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bookkeeping is not essential. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


FARM ACCOUNTS | SIMPLIFIED 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions 
and additions, and sufficiently itemized to determine the cost of production. A knowledge of 
> 1 2 The book furnishes the farmer a system of farm records that 
will reveal the information desired with the minimum of labor. 


316 Fourth Avenue, 


10 x 13 inches. Cloth, Net $1.50. 
NEW YORE 
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Farm Engineering 


This department will gladly an- 
swer inquiries from subscribers, or 
by letter. . Inclose address label 
and two-cent stamp for private 
reply to promptly follow. 
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Repainting the Car 


G. W. IVERSON 

Last fall I put my car away in the 
shed without a cover and with some 
mud on the body. The shed is cold and 
in the winter the car sweat and I wiped 
the mud off at that time. I find the paint 
is blistered and pealing off in places. 
What is the best way to refinish the car 
at the least expense?—([L. C. W. 

Just what will be required to place 
your car in satisfactory condition de- 
peads entirely on how serious the 
difficulty is, and the results you de- 
sire. It is doubtful whether it will 
be possible to do ae satisfactory 
touch-up job; that is, merely refinish 
the places on which the car has 
scaled or  blistered. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult operation as it would 
be practically impossible to make the 
new finish match the old. If you 
wish to refinish the car at the mini- 
mum amount of expense, I would 
suggest that ft be handled as follows: 

Remove all loose paint or scale, 
sand the surface carefully and wash 
with gasoline, to remove any grease 
or oils. This will probably expose 
the bare metal and leave a depression 
in the surface, which must be built 
up before the regular paint is ap- 
plied. Ordinary paint will not adhere 
over bare metal. There are special 
metal primers on the market which 
should be used before you apply the 
paint. These can be secured from 
any rellable paint manufacturer. Ap- 
Ply one coat of this metal primer to 
the spots where the metal is exposed. 
Allow this to dry and if necessary 
apply a second or even a third coat. 

When the surface has been built 
up to an evenness, go over the entire 
surface with a high grade automo- 
bile paint. This paint is of the right 
consistency as it comes from the fac- 
tory, and requires no reduction. 
When this has been allowed to set 
for 48 hours, the surface should be 
thoroughly yet lightly sandpapered 
ond then carefully dusted and finally 
a coat of high grade coach varnish 
should be applied 

When this has set for 48 hours, the 
car should be sprayed with cold 
water for at least half an hour. For 
a period of a week or so afterward, 
it should not be used to any great 
extent. The surface will still be 
somewhat soft and particles of grit 
and dust will adhere to it and spoil 
the luster. 

If the car is in very bad condition 
and you desire a first-class job, it Is 
much better to take it to a first-class 
painter and let him do the work. If, 
however, you will be satisfied with 
less than a first-class job and the car 
is not in very bad condition, the 
method outlined will prove quite 
satisfactory 





Method of Changing Eveners—To 
change the three-horse evener shown 
herewith into a two-horse evener it is 
necessary only to remove the long 
evener and attach two singletrees to 
the main evener. As a three-horse 
evener it is perfect, always making 
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Three-Horse Evener 
the draft for each horse alike. Long 
evener is 6S inches long, 4 wide, 1% 
thick: main evener 40x4x1% inches, 
single trees 32 inches long. 
We have had farmers’ conventions 
for years and yet the farmers never 


come down to getting a good, fair 
price for milk The conventions re- 
ported great speeches, talked about 
fertilizers, how a man should sow and 
plant his crops and how much seed to 
use and plant But they neglect the 
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main thing that pays for the farm, 
and that is their milk. Milk pays for 
the farms and educates the children. | 
It has paid for most everything until 
very lately. Iam hoping to see mem- 
bers of the Dairymen’s league stick to- 
gether like brothers and work fafth- 
fully to protect their own interest. 
They can do it if they will.—[Albert 





V. Storms, Oneida County, N Y. 
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Speedway Crushing Tests P 
Ss 
uadson ouper- 1x urance 
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8 
welts 
Four Hudson Super-Six Specials raced at Cincinnati. All four finished 
in the prize money: First, in the Free-for-All; Second, Seventh and Ninth 
in the 250-mile classic. ; ' 
At Chicago on June 16, Ralph Mulford in a Hudson Super-Six Special 
broke the American speedway records for 150 and 200 miles. For 200 
miles he averaged 104 miles an hour—faster than any car ever traveled 
such a distance before. 

Speedway racing is the most abusive of all motor No other racing car of prominence so nearly resembles 
tests. Every part of a car is subjected to manifold stock production as does the Hudson Super-Six. Prac- 
destructive stresses. It is endurance that counts most tically all of the notable racing cars, and particularly 
on the Speedway. those against which the Hudson Super-Six Special has 

i F ; shown its superiority, were built especially for racing. 

Hudson Super-Six speed tests are in reality endurance They bear slight resemblance to the stock production 
tests. It is possible to build faster cars than the Hudson of any factory. Their cost is usually so great that 
Super-Six Special, but the speedway record of 104 miles not more than two or three cars are ever built. The 
an hour for 200 miles, now held by a Hudson Super-Six Hudson Super-Six is essentially a production car. 

Special, proves that endurance is more important. The very qualities of endurance that are necessary in 
: : ew h how f facing are the qualities you should demand in the car 

Our interest in racing is not so muc to see how fast you buy. .It guarantees safety, low maintenance cost 
we can make the Hudson Super-Six. It isto demon- and Jong service. 
strate motor endurance. It would take too long, at You can get a Hudson Super-Six in any body type 
ordinary driving speed, to demonstrate the endurance you may desire. There are eight designs to choose from. 
life of a Super-Six. The speedway in a few hours calls The carriage detail matches the high quality of the 
for all the stamina required in years of ordinary use. chassis construction. 

Phaeton, 7-passenger $1650 To Sedan . $2175 Town Car Landaulet . $3025 = 
Speedster, 4-passenger 1750 Town - « «. 2925 Limousine . . « 2925 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1950 (All prices f.0.b. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet . 3025 ey. 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY = 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ow Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing! |" opie 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. Wieie Gauatinaiien 
Quick action on your part is really necessary if you wish to and Equipment 
get your share of these unheard of savings. So, don’t delay— By W. J. WRIGHT 
sit right down and write your order now.’ Every offer below is Director New York State School of Agriculture 
covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
informa- 
Order Today From This Bargain List! tion, about. the “difereat forms of construct 
Ait high erade rubber wurfuced Roofing, put ap 108 weft. tothe roll, | | callus “Eig neta olaaae mg 
Complete with nails and cement. Lot No. GC302,:3 ply, roll $1.27: $l 07 and figures carefully calculated to appeal to tt 
2 ply. roll $1.17; 1 ply. Toll cecccccs cccc cece cece covepece cece cece cae . present owner of a greenhouse, owe oe 
Rawhide Stone Faced Gold Medal Roofing guaranteed 15 on oaees tae a ~% jal range 
Rolls contain 108sq.{t., nails andcement included. Tet NeCCHS Rolpee20 <~4 —— —s “unis book in. reiaaia 
Our f Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3 " for several years, and the data given 
a high grade covering, Rolls contain 108 sq. Me ooh $1.20 Se eS See 1s oe balldes en 
cluded. Lot No. GC304, 3ply, roll $1.50; 2 ply, roll $1.40; 1 ply, roll = py Gooncheut egy oy The volume 
10,000 Rolls of Extra Heavy high grade Roofing; Red or Gray Slate will be welcomed as the best book in its field 
Coated, Rock Faced. Brown Pebble Coat, Double sanded, Mineral CONTENTS 
or Mica Surfaced. Lot No.GC305, roll 108 sq. {t. with nails and cement bd A General Survey; Sashbed Constructitt 
28 i 2% in. ted i General Considerations; Greenhouse z 
Si tt. fond: Lot Nov GC306 100 ca fener ee non $2.50 tecture; Structural “Material; || Framewut: 
26 gauge painted 2% in. corrugated overhauled roofing $3 00 Ventilation and Ventilating inery : Beds, 
Lot No. GC307, 100 8q. ft.sceesseeeeccees bess cocsese hi tiene eeoe cased . Hot Water instalation; “Steam inetelstu 
24 gauge Extra Heavy painted 2'( in. corrugated overhauled - .¥ Dy 
sheets for roofing barns, granaries, etc. Lot No, GC308, 100 sq. ft. $3.50 | EE, Plans and 
, Estimates. 
if you need further information gatectne, mand on 0 ren Illustrated with many ie 
of your showing size of roof, etc. Mention hich the value of the 
; the kind of you wish end car tow Lrctohtpatd prices will fellows 286 pages. % x 8 inches. joth, $1. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
spate: HARRIS BROTHERS CO., eos! 115 Feorth Avenue Rew Ta 
a Sauezeuse \ 











